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For the Companion. 


A TWICE TOLD TALE. 
THE LOST WATCH. 


Mr. John Tyndall, an Englishman, lost his 
watch near the peak of Morteratsch, in the Alps, 
in the month of July, 1864; whereupon the said 
John Tyndall, Englishman, aforesaid, took a 
party of adventurers to recover it; and after en- 
countering more dangers than a score of watches 
are worth, succeeded in replacing it in his fob, 
uninjured in itself, and delighted with himself. 

This is how he lost it: 

He was at Pontresina, in Ober Engadin, in the 
month of July, spending’ a vacation there, as 
Englishmen delight to do; for Switzerland is to 
the gentlemen of old England what the White 
Mountain region is to the gentlemen of New Eng- 
land—a cool, picturesque summer resort, with 
pure; invigorating air, and magnificent moun- 
tain scenery; far enough removed from the din 
and bustle of business to make it a welcome re- 
treat. 

While staying there, Mr. Tyndall was invited 


by two friends to join them in their proposed | 


expedition up the peak of Morteratsch. 

He at once accepted the offer; and the party, 
fivein number,—two of them being alpine guides, 
—set out on the excursion. 

Jenni, the chief guide, was a big fellow and 
ascended slowly, but he showed himself to be 


a brave, and skilful, and trustworthy com- | 


panion. 

After eight hours exercise, the party reached 
the summit of the snow-clad mountain in safety. 
They agreed to return by another way, so as to 
avoid the monotony of retracing their steps. 

They began the descent. Perhaps you may 
not know that parties who climb the Alps are 
tied together by ropes; so that, if one of them 
should miss his footing, and be in danger of 
falling over a precipice, the others can instantly 
pull him back. 

There is one danger in this plan, which makes 
it less safe than it seems to be; for if two in a 
party of five (the usual number attached to one 
rope) should happen to slip, and begin to slide, 
the chances are that the others would be dragged 
down after them. 

This party were tied in the common way— 
first Jenni, the old guide, as the surest footed 
man; then Tyndall; then Hale, an intrepid 
mountaineer; then Lumley, a friend of his; 
and lastly, the second guide, named Walter. 
Lumley was put just in front of the guide, be- 
cause he was inexperienced and might make a 
false step, which the experienced man behind 
him would at once correct. 

They descended the slippery rocks for some 
time, until they came to a place where they were 
forced to decide between clinging to them, or 
crossing an ice-slope to the right. 


Jenni asked one of the party which of the! 


two ways they preferred; and by a mistake, 
chose the icy slope, or coulori, as they call it. 

“Jenni,” shouted Tyndall, “do you see where 
you are going? The slope is pure ice!” 

“I know it,” said the old guide, confidently, 
“but the ice is bare for a few yards only. I'll 
cut steps in it, and when we cross it the snow 
which covers the ice on the other side will give 
us footing.” 

He cut out the steps, and they all crossed in 
Safety. As they began to traverse the snow, 
Jenni turned back and told the party to be sure 
to keep in the tracks, because a single false step 
woudd bring down an avalanche upon them. 

Hardly had he said so, when, says Tyndall,— 
“I heard the sound of a fall behind me, then 
&rush, and in the twinkling of an eye my two 
friends and their guide—all apparently en- 
tangled together—whirled past me. 

“I suddenly planted myself to resist ‘their 
shock; but in an instant I was in their wake, for 
their impetus was irresistible. A moment after- 


wards Jenni was whirled away, and thus all of skies of that sunny land seemed to have signally 
| failed to remove the grief which the loss of his 
watch must have occasioned to his mind. Must, 


I say, for what else could have induced him to 


us found ourselves riding downwards, with 
“controllable speed, on the back of an ava- 
lanche, which a single slip had caused!” 








| 
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THE SLIDF, 


Tyndall, of course, was thrown on his back 
by the jerk of the rope, but he at once turned 
and began to thrust his baton through the snow, 
| in order, if possible, to fasten it in the ice be- 
| neath, and thereby check the dreadful descent of 
| the party. 

'  Onee it stuck, but before the least check wes 
given, Tyndall found himself tossed into the air, 
} and Jenni pitched after him. 

Both lost their batons at this time; and, with 
| them, all hopes of doing any thing to help them- 
| selves. They were crossing a crevasse, but the 
| swiftness of their motion had carried them over 
| it, and pitched thom beyond. 
| There was a second crevasse, or huge cleft in 
| the mountain side, and as they approached it, 
i Jenni, with desperate bravery, flung himself 

in to it, in order to arrest the descent of his 
friends. - 

But it was in vain. They were swept over it, 
| and downward still they glided, with the expec- 
| tation of a swift and awful death in the white 
| ravines far below them. 
| No words were uttered, save the wild shouts! 
of Jenni, as, struggling with marvellous ener- 
ty to stop the party, he exclaimed, “Halt! Herr 


| Jesus, halt!” 
| 


come back, and get up an expedition for his 
missing chronometer? 

He determined to revisit the scene of his dis- 
aster, and find out whether the snow in which 
his watch had been lost had melted and left it 
exposed. 

“T inferred that if its back should happen to 
be uppermost, the slight absorbent power of 
gold for the solar rays, would prevent the watch 
from sinking, as a stone sinks under like cir- 
cumstances. The watch would thus be brought 
quite to the surface, and although a small ob- 
ject, it might be seen from a distance.” 

Tyndall was accompanied by five friends, 
among them a British member of Parliament, 
sixty-four years of age, who, it is related, “ex- 
hibited a courage and collectedness in places 
of real difficulty which was perfectly admira- 
ble.” 

But just think of the absurdity of six educat- 





to danger, and even death, for the purpose of 
recovering a watch! 





men the astonishment of Europe. 

Two of the party went with Tyndall to the 
scene of the “hig slide,’ as our boys would call 
After crossing the second crevasse, they saw a/ it, of the month before; but none of them, fool- 





{long slope before them, which ended on the | hardy though they were, would venture on the 

| brink of a deep chasm. They had now no hope | ice-slope where the five friends hegan their 

| of saving themselves, excepting the slight chance | downward career. 

| that remained of arresting their frightful prog: | They had a narrow eseape on this second ex- 
ress, on this slippery slope. | cursion. 

Every man struggled desperately; the sight of; “Just before-stepping on the remains of the 
the vawning gulf at so short a distance, gave | avalanche,” says Tyndall, “a stone, some tons 
| them fresh strength; and Jenni, especially, put | weight, detached by the sun from the snow slope 

forth his wonderful muscular power, with all | above us, came rushing down the line of our 
| his might. glissade. Its leaps became more and more im- 
| Justas they were within a few rods of the! petuous, and on reaching the brow near which 
| brow of the precipice, the efforts of Jenni made | we had been brought to rest, it bounded through 
| themselves felt; the party were halted, and} the air, and with a single spring reached the 

saved! lower glacier, raising a cloud of ice-dust in the 
None of the men were injured seriously. | air.’ ; 

Hale had a cut on the forchead; Jenni had abit! After wandering for some time, they found 
| of flesh torn from his hand; Tyndall had black | pieces of rope, which proved that they were on 
| welts on his arms from the pressure of the ropes;| the track of the avalanche—the snow-horse 
| and each of the party felt a tingling sensation | which had been involuntarily ridden by them 

over the hands, like that made by a frost-bite,! when Tyndall lost his watch. 
| and this continued several days. Every eye wag now strained to find the time- 

After narrating this marvellous escape, Tyn-| keeper. For twenty minutes the search went on; 
| dall, like a veritable Gradgrind, adds,— when a shout from one of the guides annougeed 
“Tf found a portion of my watch-chain hang-| that it was ended. The watch was found. It 
| ing round my neck, another portion in my pock- | was not injured in any way. The delighted and 
| et—the watch itself, gone!” eccentric owner wound it up; and “the little 

This accident happened on the 80th of July. | creature,” he says, “showed instant signs of ani- 
Mr. Tyndall went to Italy, but the bright, mation!” 

And in a solemn letter to the London Times, 
Mr. Tyndall ends his narrative of these wonder- 
ful escapes, and of this foolish search, by a sen- 
tence of triumph, which I shall copy: 








“The watch had remained eighteen days in 
the avalanche; but the application of the key 
at once restored it to life, and it has gone with 
wnvarying regularity ever since!”’ 

And this is how the watch was found. 

UN@LE JAMES. 
——__~+oe—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


COUSIN DOLLY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Although Cousin Dolly had lived half a cent 
ry and more, the roses still blossomed on her 
cheeks, and an all-embracing love filled her heart. 
Good nature beamed from every line of her coun- 
tenance, and overflowed from her lips. She not 
only addressed all the little children she met as 
“dear,” but she “deared” the minister, the doc- 
tor, the butcher and the tinman. ‘Married,’”’ 
did you say? O, no, she was never married, yet 
she was to the full as round and as jolly as Mrs. 
Quinn, who had had three husbands and lost 
them all. In other words, her cup overflowed 
with content. What apology she offered to the 
world for remaining single, I am unable to say, 
but I firmly believe she found it impossible to 
limit to one household the outgushing affection 
which belonged of right to all Adam’s race. 

She lived in a one-story house painted white. 
It had two front rooms, and a kitchen behind, 
with a bedroom at eachend. The afternoon sun 
shone full in at the front windows, and to that, 
in part, was owing her warm and sunny temper. 





ed men thus unnecessarily exposing themselves | 


It is freaks of this kind which make English- 


Her parlor carpet was of the kind called “home- 
spun,” having alternate stripes of red, green, 
blue and yellow. “How ugly!” do you exclaim? 
Iassure you it was the prettiest carpet I ever 
saw in my life—at least it looked so there—it 
might not somewhere else. 

Her sofa was plump, soft and inviting; her 
chairs, no prim formalities of cane or slippery 

| haircloth, but with wide-extended arms, they 
| stood as if eager to second their mistress’ hospi- 
| table spirit. A smiling and trusty maid ruled 
in the kitchen—half servant and all friend— 
| whose name was Mehetable; but like the wife 
of the renowned Samuel Johnson, she was called 
Tetsey. 

To Tetsey, company was a delight; for how 
| otherwise could this rival of Prof. Blot adver- 
| tise her culinary wonders? And company they 

had, of all ages and degrees. 

A fine mottled cat was next in importance to 

| Tetsey. He had free range of the premises, and 

never gave up the best chair excepting when the 
| minister called. Then there were Dobbin and 

the cow, large and ever-increasing families of 
| ducks, geese and hens; a peacock, who plumed 
| himself on his tail, and a rooster who aped the 
| peacock. Last of all was the pig, who seemed 
| to have drunk of the fountain of perpetual youth, 
| for into the pork-barrel he went every fall, and 
| every spring he reappeared in his pen, as fat, as 
| comely, and as clamorous for food as ever. 


Flowers bloomed in the front yard from April 
till the first snows of Noveraber—for how could 
they help blooming, where blooming was the 
fashion ? 

Cousin Dolly had never been a mile by steams 
boat or railway in her life. ‘And I never will,” 
| said she, “as long as horses are horses.” 
| “Steam,” she said, “was an unnatural element— 
| neither fire, air, earth nor water—and it would 
be a tempting of Providence to trust herself to 
| it.”” 

But she changed her mind, as others have been 
known todo before her. Mr. Joy, her nearest 
| relative, lived in New York city, and one day she 
| received a letter from him, announcing the ill- 
ness of his wife, and begging her presence. 

This was a plea her kind heart could not re- 
sist. At first she thought she would take Dob- 
bin, and jog along eomfortably in the chaise; 
but this plan was overruled by the minister, who 
was called in to consult on the momentous oc 
easion. So one fine morning this modern Co- 
lumbus bade farewell to Smiling Valley, and set 
forth on her perilous voyage. 





| 
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“Mr. Conductor,” she would say, whenever the 
| 
Boston? Cousin Obed is to meet me at Boston, | 
and [ should hate to shoot by without know- | j 
ing it.”’ {1 


On the boat she consented to retire to her | yard.” 


state-soom, though contrary to her wishes, but | 
she refused to undress, saying she preferred to 1 
be drowned with her clothes on. Ever and anon | 
during the night she would put her head out | 
at her door, and exclaim, in a tone of forced 


‘calmness,— 


“Cousin Obed, Cousin Obed, I think I smell | out of a book. All things are possible. 
fire!’ And that gentleman, if he chanced to | ought not to judge others.” 


hear, would put his head out his door and reply ,— | 
“All right, Cousin Dolly; go to sleep.” 


‘ou the island of Manhattan. 

Mrs. Joy had not been very ill, after all. 

Can you imagine the emotions of the crusta- 
cea (the shrimps, and crabs, and lobsters,) of the 
present era, if some ancient trilobite (an extinct 
member of their own family, who lived ages 
ugo,) were to be resuscitated and come out for a 
walk on the beach ? 

“How dares that creature show himself in po- 
lite society without a shell like ours?” says the 
shrimp. 

“He walks forward, and it is the fashion to 
walk backward!” says the crab. 

“Nothing of the kind has been seen since 
Adam,” says the lobster. 

Similar to this was the effeet Cousin Dolly's | 
appearance produced among her city relations. 
At home, in the country, she was in harmony | 
with every thing about her. Here, where life 
was governed entirely by artificial rules, she 
looked primeval and out of place. That cap 
with yellow bows; that shawl, in which yellow 
largely predominated—for yellow was her favor- 
ite color—that quaint ture-satin dress, all were | 
objects of curiosity ang remark. <A revision of 
her wardrobe was at once undertaken, but with | 
indifferent success. 

“I’m sure,” said Cousin Dolly, “my bunnet | 
with a fore part and crown is a great deal more 
suitable for a respectable, middle-aged woman, 
than those little clam-shells that have neither. 
As to the gound, it was new five years ago come | 
spring; it was the year the gray goose hatched | 
eight goslings, and the hawk stole ’em all—that 
fixed it in my mind, you see—and I've kept it | 
for Sundays and visiting ever since; so it’s just | 
as good as ever twas.” 





a person may be a Christian, and read prayers 


|and retracing her steps a block or two, would 
The next morning, as it seemed to her by a | find her gazing in at a shop window—herself “‘the 
succession of miracles, they were landed safety | Observed of all observers,” or perchance sur- 


| —“Would she have the curtain up or down? the | 


“Mr. St. Ives isn’t such a sap as I took him to | so as to give it an oval form upon the top. In-| only laughed in a good-natured way, and saun- 
train stopped in sight of a brick house, “is this | be,” said Phebe. side are placed stones to sink it to a certain | tered into the garden, where she was soon seen 
eto Cousin Dolly thought Broadway a “terrible | depth. At each end of the pot is a network of | resting upon a rustic bench, absorbed in her 


umble.” “But there’s something that looks 
1at’ral,”’ said she; ‘a meetin’-house and a grave- 


“That’s Trinity church,” said Phoebe, pausing | 


cord fastened to a small hoop in the centre of | book again. 


the net. Through this hoop, of six inches di- | Here she sat wiping her eyes, and sniffling 
ameter, perhaps, the lobster struggles to get the | over the woes of a heroine whose father de- 


bait placed inside the cage. But when once in | clined to let her marry a gambler, until she 


yefore it. he finds himself a prisoner; for he cannot re- | was aroused by her father’s voice, calling, “Etta! 


“Of what persuasion ?” asked Cousin Dolly. 
“Episcopal.” : 

“QO, yes, [was in one once. Well, I suppose 
We 


Pheebe would sometimes miss her companion, 





rounded by a crowd of little beggars, whom she | 


counselled and questioned in a way that would | 


have made these keen young Gothamites laugh 
in their sleeves, if they had had any sleeves to | 
laugh in, poor things! But she never refused 
to vive them a penny, so that they soon learned 
to hail with delight the advent of the large, gray 
bonnet and yellow shawl. | 
“Dear Cousin Dolly, you must leave either 
your purse or your sensibilities at home, if you 
don’t want to become bankrupt,” said Phebe. | 
To Agnes “Mrs, Noah” continued to be a per- | 
petual source of annoyance; and she could never | 
he persuaded to join her sister in doing the hon- 
ors of the city. But there came a change. | 
Agnes was taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. 
Mrs. Joy, always nervous and inefficient, fled | 
to her chamber. Phobe, with energy enough | 
for two, had no experience as a nurse. Mr. Joy, 
to make up for the deficiencies of his family, 
was indefatigable in his attentions to the inva- 
lid. He was never satisfied unless he was doing 
something for her. He plied her with questions | 


door shut or open? Would she have a little 
grucl? or did she prefer panada?” &c., &e., un- 
til her head throbbed and her pulses ran riot. 
One day Cousin Dolly waylaid him in the hall. 

“Now you just leave the child with me,” said 
she. “A man in a sick-room always reminds 
me of an elephant in a crockery shop. She needs 
rest and quiet, dear—that’s what she needs; and 
I'm going to shut you all out ef the room.” 

She kept her word; and very grateful to Ag- 


|The situation of the trap is marked by a buoy, | 


treat at the same door by which he entered. | Etta!” 
Miss Simple had just time to conceal the book 
and it is visited at intervals to remove the game | (she knew very well her father did not allow 
and make room for others. The lobster is trans- | her to read novels) when he stood before her 
ported alive to different markets, and is boiled | with an elegant young gentleman, whom she 
before being offered for sale—which changes its directly recognized as her cousin who had been 
color from a dark green to a bright scarlet. some years abroad. 
. poe | Nothing in the insipid novel was at all com- 
pees parable to the fine young man before her; but 
THE LANE BOY. las she raised her inflamed eyes and features 
* toe ett od Aa —_,, a | toward him, she was sensible that a half percep- 
Like bees that hum their sumner-song ; , | tible smile rested upon the well defined lips. 
One follows slowly—lame is he. | She managed to straighten herself up, and to 
extend her right hand toward her cousin. It 
| Was a pretty hand, with long, taper fingers; but 
| the cousin saw at the very first glance that it 
was soiled, and that each finger, even those with 
rings on them, had the nails edged with a black 
i semi-circle. 

Miss Simple saw this, too; and so did her fa- 
ther, who turned away as if in displeasure, 
| while her cousin reluctantly offered his arm to 
| escort her to the house. 

Misfortunes never come alone, it is said. As 
| “Drabble-Etta” turned away, her dress caught 
i we | upon a nail in the rustic bench, and off came 

My maw) Fad 4 ee. ' the muslin skirt, in a manner pitiful to see. 
While working I shall hear them all, ‘ Full of confusion, Miss Simple gathered the 

Her Wil my tame lng Woulte me.” | folds of her garment together as best she could, 
wen pain, pena ag, , | While her polite relative endeavored to aid her to 
She loves her puny este more the best of his ability; but in doing so, the slip- 

Than if his libs were strong and free. shod feet were exposed to view, and “Drabble- 
The linnet sang; the starling came | Etta’s” untidiness stood revealed. 

I Pack rman pnw gh og ne og At this moment her father turned to look at 

That poor fame boy had tutored me. the couple. Taking the arm of the young rela- 
_— | tive in his, he drew him toward a distant part of 

| 





High flies the ball; hands, feet are quick. 
"Tis caught. How loud the shout of glee! 

The poor laine boy, with aspect meek, 
Along the bank limps quietly. 


“With all the rest — gladly roam?” 
“no, sir,”’ smiling, answers he, 

“Playmates enough I have at home— 
You’)! hear them calling after me. 


“T have a starling who can speak, | 
He'll bid me welcome, [ can tell; 
My linnet’s leg is far from weak, 
He draws his bucket from the well.’’ 


“But when your schooling-time is past, 

Some trade you'll have to choose, you see.’”’ 
“T’ll cobble shoes, and have a last; 

No matter then how lame I be. 








ici the garden, thus giving his daughter an oppor- 
| tunity to escape to the house. 
MORTIFYING EXPOSURE. | “Etta,” cried the mother, as she entered, 
You never heard of a young lady named | “won’t you step into the parlor and see that the 
Drabble-Etta, perhaps? No? Well this was! windows are raised, and the vases filled with 
not the real name of Miss Simple, but she came | fresh flowers? We are to have some friends to 
to be called so on aecount of her slovenly habits. | dinner, and you must get yourself in readiness 
Miss Simple was just the sort of girl that one | to receive them.” 


For the Companion. 





nes were the noiseless tread, the gentle touch 
and the watehfulness which anticipated every 


\ 
| 
want. | 


For weeks she lingered In that darkened and | 


calls lackadaisical. Her clothes hung upon her, _ “Yes'mn,” returned Etta, with a suppressed sob. 

instead of fitting her form, which was quite re-| Mrs. Simple glanced toward her daughter. 

spectable in its way. “Bless me!” she cried. “Just as I expected! 
Her hair was always half dressed. If she af- 





“They wear trains,’ did you say? Well, 1) 
never thought I should be uny better or happier | silent room; through long days when no sound 
with two or three yards of cloth dangling at my | reached her but the muffled roar of the street; 




























heels. Besides, the extra material fashionable 
women drag about after them, would clothe the 
half naked children I see in the streets.” 

“She’s the most sensible woman I’ve met for 
a@ long time,” said Mr. Joy. 

“1 should like to be polite to our guest,” said 
Agnes, the eldest daughter, “but really, ’'m not 
ambitious to be seen escorting Mrs. Noah about 
the city.” 

“Twill, then,” said Phoebe, who had a fund of 
latent energy for which she was longiug to find 
an outlet. “I'll show her from Central Park to 
South Ferry. Won’t Mrs. Grundy stare?” 


ow , 4 | 
What shall we do with her when company 
said Agnes, a new difficulty presenting 


comes ?”” 
itself. “What if Carroll St. Ives should call?” 

“Why, then Carroll St. Ives might get a new 
idea or two into his head, which I hope won’t 
prove fatal,” retorted Phoebe. 

Mem. This young gentleman had travelled 
in Europe. 

And what, meanwhile, were Cousin Dolly’s 
impressions ? 

“And this is the way city folks live,”’ she med- 
itated. “I’m sure Il pity ’em. Why, it’s all up 
stairs and down. They go up garret to sleep, 


and down cellar to eat; and such a rattling and | 


confusion in the streets! I declare, it makes my 


through long nights when she lay listening to 
the watchman’s measured tread and the ticking 
of the clock, or watched the gas-light burning 
faint and low. Yet she knew that her dightest 


| whisper, night or day, would bring her faithful 


nurse to her side, and she experienced a feeling 
vf entire safety and content. The cap with its 
yellow bows had become to her the pleasantest 
object in the world. 

“Cousin,” said she, one day after she had been 
pronounced out of danger and convalescent, 
“cousin, can you forgive me?” 

“What for, deary ?” 

“T was so foolish and wicked,” continued Ag- 
nes; “but I believe [have learned to prize the 
inward above the outward.” 

As soon as the invalid was able to bear the 
journey, Cousin Dolly returned to Smiling Val- 
ley, taking the two sisters with her. A happy 


her own dwelling once more. 

Tetsey stood in the front door, smiling and 
courtesying—the lilacs, meadow-pinks, tulips 
and daffodils nodded in the air; the cat rolled 
over in the grass; Dobbin put his head out the 
| stable window and neighed, and every living 
thing on the premises, after its own fashion, cried 
out, “Welcome home, again!” 





head swim. I wish they could afford to buy a 


good, comfortable place in the country. Not | Cheek, and a new grace to her heart; how Phoebe | 


but what they have nice furniture, and all that 
—they ought to have, to make up for being shut 


they’re shining up above the chimneys all the 
same.” 

Many were the manceuvres to which Agnes 
resorted to smuggle “Mrs. Noah” out of sight 
when visitors called; but they were not always 
successful. 

With regard to the formidable Mr. St. Ives, 
she soon ceased to feel any uneasiness, for he 


wearied of hearing him tell what he had seen in 
foreign lands, and had read enough to listen ap- 
preciatively, while he was pleased with her ster- 
ling sense and her graphic descriptions of coun- 


fry life. 


How the hue of health came back to Agues’ 


| learned to use her energies to some purpose; 


| how Carroll St. Ives came fo visit his ole friend | 
‘out from the Lord’s handiworks. I haven’t seen | in the country, and raked hay and frolicked like | 
sun, moon or stars since I came; but I s’pose | ® Very boy; all this [ would like to tell, did time | 


and space permit. 
+o 





For the Companion. 
LOBSTERS. 





traffic. 


used in this country. 


| The lobster is often caught in a kind of trap 


ee. as they call it at Cape Ann 


made much like a chicken-coop, with narrow 


strips of board or lath nailed upon strong hoops 


woman was she when she stopped in front of | 


Lobsters are found along the coasts of this 
country, Europe and others; and furnish at cer- 
tain seasons of the year a consiferable article of 
The European species is destitute of the} “Was there ever such a negligent child!” 
and Cousin Dolly became fast friends. She never large claws which distinguish the kind most 


| fected curls they were only lank, stringy twists. 
lig she dressed her hair low upon her head, it 
looked like a knot upon her neck. 

As for her dresses, whether the fashion was 
short skirts or yard trails, Miss Simple wore 
hers in just one way; and that was with the 
hems soiled, and looking as if she was just in 
from a walk on a damp morning. 

Tt was this latter untidiness that made her 
young gentlemen friends give her the name of 
| “Drabble-Etta.” 
| Of course Miss Simple never walked; she 
sauntered. 

She had sauntered into the sitting-room with | 
a cheap novel in her hand, on the morning of | 
which we are about to write, and sat down upon | 
an ottoman. She was on the point of opening | 
the hook, which she had dog-eared in order to | 
keep the place, when her mother cried out,— — | 

“Do, for merey’s sake, Etta, get your work box, | 
| and stop that rent in your skirt. You've worn 
| it that way since yesterday; and by-and-by the 
| skirt will be half torn off, and I shall have it to 
jsew on. [ wish you would remember that a 
} ‘stitch in time saves nine.’ ”’ 
| “Yes’m,” drawled “Drabble-Etta,” settling | 

into a round-shouldered stoop, as if she was too | 

indolent to sit up, and preferred the consump- | 
tion to the effort of straightening her spine. 
Mrs. Simple swept and dusted the parlor, and 
| after a half hour cast another glance toward 
| her hopeless daughter. 
| “Etta, didn’t you hear me tell you to go stop 
| that rent? 








while you are reading those miserable novels. 
Now put that book away and go to mending.” 

Etta took hold of the skirt of her dress, and 
twitched it around to look at the rent, still hold- 
ing the book open and keeping her eyes upon 
the pages. 

Tn doing this she exposed her feet and ankles, 
which she had good reasons for trying to con- 
eeal beneath her long dress. 


cried Mrs. Simple. “Just look at those feet! I 
told you two days ago there were holes in your 
heels, and now I should say it was pretty much 
all hole and little stocking!” 

Here Mrs. Simple sprang forward and at- 


TI won’t have you so negligent. It | 
takes half of my time to mend your clothes, | 


What a slovenly, heedless creature! What if 
your cousin had seen you!” 

“THe has seen me,” sobbed “Drabble-Etta.” 

“ And your torn dress?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Not your stockings, [ hope?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Seen you just as you are now?” 

. “Yes’m,” and here the young lady’s spine 
gave out again, and she drooped over her chair 
like an untrained morning glory. 

Mrs. Simple’s disgust rendered her speechless; 
and she went out of the room with such a sweep 
of her “tempestuous petticoats” as threw “Drab- 
ble-Etm” into violent hysterics. She wished 
she was dead and buried; and was going on to 
wish herself other things equally bad, when she 
heard the gentlemen’s voices at the door. 

To retreat now without being again seen was 
impossible. There was a small closet near her, 
and into this ‘“Drabble-Etta” hurried, little 
thinking what would come of it. There was a 
spring lock upon the door, and when she pulled 
it to with a bang, the bolt caught, and could 
not be drawn from the inside. 

The closet was very small, as we have already 
said, and well filled with clothing and boxes, so 
that the young lady soon began to realize the 
unpleasant condition in which she had placed 
herself. 

“We shall find it as cool here as anywhere,” 
said Mr. Simple to his guest, as they entered the 
room. “Make yourself comfortable; and let 
me hear something of your travels.” 

“The young man was a good talker, and Mr. 
Simple a good listener. As he talked, one ad- 
venture suggested another, the half hours came 
and went, and the air in the closet grew closer 
and more suffocating. There was no room for 
sitting, without endangering the boxes; and 
Miss Simple soon began to wish she was an old 
coat, that she might hang herself upon a peg. 

“Where's Etta, Mr. Simple?” asked the wife, 
when that good woman thought her daughter 
had been allowed time enough to arrange her 
toilet. . 

“Drabble-Etta” heard this alarming question, 
from her hiding place. It was the very one she 
had been dreading to hear during the last hour. 

‘Perhaps she is in her room,” was the answer. 

“Indeed,* she’s not,” cried madam, impa 








, | tempted to snatch away the novel; but Etta 


tiently. 
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“J don’t think she can be far off,’ said the 
husvand, quietly. “We saw her enter the house 
a few moments before we came in.” 

Mrs. Simple withdrew, and the poor girl 
heard her crying out, each time louder than be- 
fore,— 

“Etta! Etta! where are you, child?” 


“I guess she little thinks where I be,” said | 


“Prabble-Etta,” to herself, with a kind of ner- 
yous giggle. ‘As I live, there’s the rest of the 
company arriving! O, dear! what shall I do?” 

“Etta! Etta!” cried her mother, despairingly. 
“J suppose she’s got engaged in that old book 
again; and when she gets to reading she docs 
not think of any thing else.” 

The bell rang for the noon meal. Etta heard 
the clatter of feet, the merry ring of voices, the 
rattling of dinner plates; and as she thought of 
her favorite pudding being eaten to the last 
plum, and the luscious dessert that Bridget had 
kept locked up since morning, disappearing un- 
til only the stems were left, poor “Drabble-Etta” 
yowed over and over again, that if she ever 
lived to get out of her living tomb, she would 
sit up nights to mend her dresses, and nobody 
should ever catch her again with a hole in the 
heel of her stocking. 

Luckily, Bridget’s heavy clog-shoes came 
tramping towards the sitting room. “Now's 
my opportunity,” said “Drabble-Etta,” to her- 
self; and she gave a short, loud rap. 

“Murther! M-u-r-t-h-e-r!’ shouted Bridget, at 
the top Of her voice, as she fled back to the din- 
ing-room. “Sure and there is bugglars in the 
closet, mam!” 

There was no doubting Bridget’s terror; and 
there was a simultaneous rising of the diners. 

“Where?” demanded Mr. Simple. 

“Where?” screamed the ladies. 

“Where?” cried the young traveller. 

“Tt’s staleing the overcoats in the closet, and 
breaking open the boxes he is. 
him too, when I opened the door.” 

Away they all ran; Mr. Simple and the young 
man first, the ladies next, and Bridget bringing 
up the rear, with the rolling-pin in her hand. 

“Nonsense!” cricd Mr. Simple, as he came to 
the closet door, and found it locked and quiet. 
“You must have been frightened by a mouse, 
Bridget.” 

“Open it yersilf, thin, if ye plase,’”’ shouted 
Bridget, ironically. “If the like of yees can do 
without your overcoats, an faith so can I.” 

“Are you sure, Bridget?” 

“An’ that I am, sir.’”’ 

“Wide open flew the door; and with a lifeless 
lurch, poor “Drabble-Etta” fell forward, not into 
the arms of her father, for he had involuntarily 
sprung back, in his surprise at finding any one 
in the closet, but into those of her cousin, whose 
quicker perception had comprehended the situa- 
tion. 

The ladies considered the whole thing a joke, 
and went back to dinner, laughing; and poor 
Bridget, who had insisted that she saw the burg- 
lar, did not hear the last of her boasted bravery. 

The young gentleman, who had been so un- 
expectedly treated to a second exhibition of 
“Drabble-Etta’s” rent muslin, resigned his droop- 
ing burden to Mr. Simple, and went back to fin- 
ish his nuts and raisins. 

Mr. Simple, who was not in the habit of 
Wasting sentiment, handed the sobbing girl to 
her mother, with a curt remark that she was a 
disgrace to the family. 

Mrs. Simple took her daughter by the arm, 
and marched her off to her chamber, like the 
criminal that she was. When there, the young 
lady flung herself loosely into an easy chair, 
and declared she would not go down stairs again 
While the company remained in the house. 

‘Tm glad of it,” cried Mrs. Simple. “It’s what 
#0 deserve. T’ve talked to you long enough; 
you mortify and disgrace the whole family with 
your slovenly habits. A girl who cannot have 
‘proper regard for her personal appearance 
cught to be exposed. I hope now you will see 
how your lazy, disorderly habits appear to other 
Mople, and change them for better. 

©. W. F. 
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A BEAR’S WINTER QUARTERS. 
Along Grizzly-bear River we shot four elks, 
ty-two deer, two otters, two behvers, and 
_ black bears, without stepping out of our 
th But the bears were poor; and the only 
‘¢ we could assign for it was the scarcity of 
Ties and fish; for these animals generally fre- 
— fruit and fish countries; and we did not 
lice any fish in the river. 
eee of wild animals, wherever the ground 
soft, were abundant, crossing the road in 
Ydirection. In one of the thickets, as we 
the along, our guide took us a -ittle out of 
Way, to show us what he called a bear's 
Ut, or wintering den, where that animal, ac- 








T heard and saw 





cording to the Indian story, remains in a dark 


| and secluded retreat, without food or nourish- 
| ment, for months together, sucking its paws. 


| There was nothing remarkable in the place; 
| the entrance to the lair, or den, was through a 
long and winding thicket of dense brushwood; 
and the bear’s hiding place was not in a 
hole under ground, but on the surface, deeply 
imbedded among the fallen leaves. 

Over the den the snow is often many feet 


| thick, and the bear’s hiding place is discovered 


| only by an air hole, resembling a small funnel, 
| sometimes not two inches in diameter, through 
| which the breath issues, but so concealed from 
view that nothing but the keen eye of the sav- 
age can find it out. 
In this den the bear is said to lie in a torpid 
| state from December till March. 
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AN OLD SAILOR’S YARN. 
| TUE BURGLARS IN THE INN, 





| “And so you want me to spin you a yarn, Mas- 
| ter Frank, eh?” said an old man, who was sun- 
| ning himself on the beach at Deal. 
“Yes, Simon, do, please,” replied Frank; “a 

' 
tures.”’ 

“Well, you shall have one. Tl te!l you 
a night I spent at the Half-way House. 

“T always like to begin at the beginning; so I 
shall tell you something about what happened 
before the night I’m going to tell you about. I 


about 


drownded. 

“We lived then at Stickness Bay. He used to 
go out in the summer with pleasure partics, and 
I went with him sometimes; and the summer 
before that I'm going to tell you about, we used 
to take out two ladies as took a good deal of 
notice of me, and afore they went away they 
gave me and father each a Bible. 

“Well, you see, one night that winter, father 
| and a lot more went off to a ship as was ashore 
on the sands—he went off, as 1 tell you, and 
never came back agin. 





} exactly tell. All I know is, as it was hard work 
| to keep body and soul together. Many’s the 
time as I’ve gone and looked in the baker’s shop, 

j and thought I must dash in, and make off with 

a loaf. 

“T’ve heard people talk about being hungry, 
but ’taint every body as knows, as I know, what 
real hunger is; and ’taint every body as has had 
the devil at his elbow, as I have, urging ’em on 
| to steal to satisfy its cravings. 
| “LTremember it all just as well as though it 
| was yesterday. Thadn’t had no breakfast, and 
| mother hadn’t got nothing for dinner—not even 
| a bit of dry bread—and I was terrible hungry. 
| “Tt was about twelve o’clock, and I'd been try- 
| ing all [ could to keep clear of the baker’s shop, 
but I couldn’t. I stood and looked in at the 
window, and though I asked God not to let me 
turn out a thief, yet I felt as though I must break 
| a winder, and run off with a loaf. 

“Presently I saw the baker start off with his 
basket of bread, and a little after out comes his 
wife, and leaves the door open. She goes into 
| one of her neighbors’ houses, and I hears the 
| door shut. 

+ “My heart was all of a flurry. There was a 
| big loaf standing on the counter, and there 
wasn’t nobody there to mind it—not a soul near 
| tosee me. I felt as if I must have that loaf. 
| ‘Nobody won’t see me,’ I said. I stopped short. 
Something seemed to say, ‘Yes, Gop WiLL.’ 
|} “Just at that minute, who should come round 

| the corner but the two ladies as was kind to 

| mother and father last year. You might have 
| knocked me down with a feather. If ’d ha’ 

thieved the loaf and run off with it, I should 
| have run right up against them. 

“They came up to me and said, ‘Well, Simon, 
| we’re come to see how your mother is, and how 
| she’s getting along.’ 

“*Thankee, ladies,’ says I; ‘werry badly in- 

deed.’ 

“Where do you live pow?’ says one of ’em. 

“Pll show you, mum,’ says I; and I was just 
going on, when one of ’em says, ‘Let’s go in, and 
get some bread and things.’ 

; “Pll go and call Mrs. Casley,’ says 1; ‘there 

aint nobody in the shop.’ So I does, and then 

one of the ladies says to me, a-taking up the 
very loaf I was going to steal, ‘Here,’ says she, 

‘take that home to your mother,’ 

“May I pick off a bit?’ I said. 
eo 
| No,’ says the lady, taking up a twist, and 
putting it into my hand; ‘you cat that.’ 

; “I trudged on afore ’em, munching away at 
my twist, every minute thanking God that I 
wasn’t a thief. You don’t know how happy I 

| was, and [ll tell you why. It was because I’d 

| remembered as God’s eye was upon me before 














‘Lam so hun- 


' 


ood one—semething about your own advyen- | 


was only quite a boy when my poor father was 


| “Tfow mother and I got on that winter, I can’t 


the ladies come, and because, when I seed them, | 
knowed as God hadn’t forgotten us. 
“When we got near the cottage where we lived | 
now, I ran on afore, and I sung out, ‘Mother! | 
here comes the ladies what was kind to us last | 
year, and here’s a loaf and some things for ye.’ | 
‘Well, them ladies were good to mother, and 
sent me to school until I was fourteen. After 


{ 
| rand boy. 


start in life. 
“T stayed with the doctor nearly two years, | 
during which my mother died. But all the time 


I led a miserable sort of life, and at last I made | 


| up my mind to run away. 


but now that mother was gone,I hadn’t got 
nothing to check me. I know it wasn’t right, 
but though the doctor hisself was a good sort of 
| a man, he didn’t understand me. He seemed to 
| think all a boy ought to do was lots of work, 
| and all as he wanted was plenty to eat. Why, 
| if I'd have been a donkey, they couldn’t a-treat- 
‘ed me different. Twas restless and unhappy. 
, “It was summer time when I run away, and 
| the night was fine, sol walked on, trusting to 
| chance as to where I was going to, for I didn’t 
| know a step of the way. I had a little money 
in my pocket, and so, when it was morning, I 
| went into a public house, and got some bread 
| and cheese. 
“After that I walked on agin till I come to a 
, wood, and as it was getting nigh eleven o’clock 
‘and the sun was hot, I laid down to sleep. I 


. . 2 t 
Was so tired that when I woke it was nigh upon 


six o'clock. I got up, and started on again. 
| Just before it began to get dark, it set in raining. 
There was no house in sight, nor was there any 
' shelter, so I was obliged to walk on. At last I 
| came to a public house, and went in and asked 
| the landlady if I could have some supper and a 
| bed. 
| *¥ex, says she; ‘but where do you come 
| from? 
' “come from a long way off,’ says I; ‘but I 
; can pay for what I have.’ 
| “*T aint afeard of that,’ says she; ‘but where 
| do you come from?” 
| “*Phat aint no business of nobody’s,’ says I. 
| **You’ve run away,’ says she. 
its Yes,’ | says, ‘I have, but what’s that got to 
| do with it?” . . 
| “Well, nothing, only I’m glad you spoke the 
truth. Aint you wet? says she; ‘come into the 
kitchen, and dry yourself.’ 

“When I got into the kitchen there was a large 
| fire, and the landlady says, ‘Nobody won’t come 
| to disturb you. I set myself down by the fire, 
and in a little while there comes a tap at the 
door, and a gal’s voice asks if she may come in, 
and I says, ‘Yes.’ 

“Pm to get you some tea,’ says she. 

“*All right, and thankee too,’ answers I. 

“Well, she was a nice gal about fourteen, and 
she sets to and makes the tea, and as I was a 
drinking it, there wasn’t no candle, but the fire 
was a-blazing up. [looked across, and saw a 
man’s face peeping in at the winder. 

“I suppose I started, for the little gal—Jane 
was her name—asked me what was the matter. 

“«Pve seen something outside the glass,’ says I. 

“What was it like?’ says she. 

“Tt war a man’s face with big eyes.’ 

“*That’s it,’ says she; ‘Mary and I’ve sven it, 
ever so many times; she says it’s a ghost.’ 

“<‘There aint no such things as ghosts,’ says I. 

“Just then a young woman comes in, and 
says Jane, ‘Mary, he’s scen the ghost.’ 

“Law! says Mary; ‘why, it comes every Fri- 
day night.’ 

“‘Nonsense!’ said L ‘Ghosts is all fancy. 
That was a live ghost, at any rate.’ 

“For some time after this, I sat in the kitchen, 
and then I went out and talked to the landlady. 

“There was a feller in the parlor kept coming 
out every now and then and talking to her, ask- 
ing a lot of questions about her husband, and 
if he hadn't got some hosses to sell. 

“He pottered about a good deal out and in the 
parlor, and at last he said, as he couldn’t see the 
hosses that night, he’d have a bed, and see ’em 
in the morning. 

“Presently I went to bed. I couldn’t sleep, 
but lay and listened to all the sounds in the 
house. After a time I could hear them fasten- 
ing up the doors, and then somebody stumbled 
up stairs, and went into the next room to mine. 

“After that all was quiet; not a sound could I 
hear but the ticking of the great clock in the 
passage, and I laid listening to that till I dozed 
off and fell asleep. 

“How long this lasted I don’t know, but I 
woke up suddenly, with a start. The clock in 
the passage was whirring and groaning, and 
then struck with a dull, hollow sound. 





“JT don’t mean to say as what I did was right, | 





“After it had finished I listened, for I fancied 
I could hear a noise; then I got out of bed and 
looked out; but it was as dark as pitch. 

“Just then I recollected that I hadn’t locked my 
door, so I went and turned the key, all the while 
shaking like a leaf, and then stole back to bed 
again. 

“As I lay there trembling, I heard a door open 


‘ that I was ‘bound out’ to a doctor, as his er- | softly, and somebody in their stockings came ta 
| mine, and I could hear ’em try to openit. Then 
“This, ye see, Master Frank, was my first ; ther® was a loud crack of a board, and for a 


minute all was silent. 

“Safe as guns,’ says I to myself; ‘there’s somes 
body going about something as they oughtn’t.* 

“T gets out of bed again, and creeped softly to 
the door. There was @ noise in the recom under 
neath me, that was certain. 

“Just then I heard a door open, and the land- 


| lady called out, ‘Who's that? 


“There was no answer; and the noise stopped, 
And then there was the pad-pad of footsteps 
along the passage. 

“T opened my door softly, and us I got to the 
head of the stairs, there was a sharp cry, a flash 
of light, just like lightning, and then a dull, 
heavy fall on the floor. 

“TI got back to my room, with my knees knock- 
ing together and my heart thumping agin my 
side so that I could hear it—shut the door and 
locked it. 

“Tt seemed to me that there was murder going 
| on down stairs, and what couldIdo? A minute 

or two after I saw a light gleam under the door, 
and then the handle was turned slowly and 
) noiseless. 
“T can tell you T was stuck fast with fear, and 
‘dare not breathe lest any body outside should 
‘hear me. 
“Then I heard the boards crack again, and 
somebody went down stairs. After this it did 
' not take me long to decide what I’d do. 
| “I slipped on my clothes, fastened the sheets 
| and blankets together, tied one end to the bed. 
post, and launched myself out of the winder, 
| When I'd lowered myself part of the way down, 
| T could see into the room below. 

“There was two men, with alantern, breaking 
'open a box. I suppose one of ’em saw me, for 
| he sprung towards me, and I let myself down 
' the rest of the way with a run, * 

“Thad hardly reached the ground, when the 
| Winder was opened. I didn’t stop to see what 
| they was going to do, but I started off at the top 
of my speed, holloing ‘Murder!’ as loud as [ 
could. 

“Hedges and ditches wasn’t much hindrance 
{to me in them days, and away I went, I didn’t 
know where; for I could hear somebody follerin’® 
‘me, and all I cared about was getting out of 
their way. 

“Ld just jumped over a gate, and was pushing 
/on through a lot of underwood, when the clouds 
| parted and the moon began to shine. Though 
; this helped me to keep clear of the trees and 
| brambles, it showed my pursuer the way I was 
taking; so J didn’t get much by that. 
' “T could hear him crashing through the bushes 
behind me; and, as I thought, there was no mis- 
| taking as he was gaining on me. 
' “Thinks I to myself, ‘He knows as I saw their 
faces, and if I’m caught it’ll be all up with me;’ 
' and I was dreadfully frightened. 
| “Every step I took, the feller got closer to me, 
| andas I couldn’t run no faster, I thought I’d try 
| and dodge him; so I turned short off, and dived 
| in among the underwood. 

“A minute afterwards I heard the chap dash 

past where I was, and I’d begun to crawl along 
| in an opposite direction, when all of a sudden 
| the ground seemed to go from under me; and [ 
| don’t remember nothing more till I waked up 

and found myself in a chalk pit. 
| “T wasn’t much hurt, and I sat up and looked 
| about me. I listened, but I couldn’t hear noth- 
| ing but the noise of the wind and the trickling 
| of water not far off. I was afraid to move, lest 
| any body should hear me; and every time the 
| wind moaned, or the trees gave an extra rustle, 
I was filled with terror, and my heart beat likea 
pendulum. 

“Presently there was a crack, just over my 
head, as if somebody’d trod on a rotten stick, 
and a minute arterward I heasd the sound of 
footsteps. Fear is a comfortable feeling to what 
I felt just then. I trembled all over, my hair 
stood on end, the sweat hung on my forehead in 
great drops, and yet I couldn’t move hand or 
foot. 

“If Thad, it wouldn’t have been of no use, 
for by this time I saw a man coming down the 
steep bit of road as led out of the pit; so that 
I’d no chance of escape. I begun to think I’d 
got out of the frying-pan into the fire, and that 
I'd better a-stopped quiet in my bed. But there 
—that’s what we always do—we’re terrible wise 
after things are done. 
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“Well, there was no mistake about my bein’ | 
in a fix, for in the moonlight I could see the fel- | 
ler’s face; it was one of the men I seed break- | 
ing open the box. I gave myself up for lost; | 
but I never cried out, or made any noise. He 
came along straight towards me, as though he 
know’d exac’ly where I was. 

“Just as I thought it was all over with me, and 
that I should be pounced upon and murdered, | 
lie stopped and listened. Then he turned round | 
and looked up the road. I looked in the same | 
direction, and I saw another man coming down | 
into the pit. 

““O” thought I, ‘aint one of ye enough to do 
for a poor boy like me?’ 

“The first comer turned back, and then said, 
jn a sort of whisper, to the one as was coming, 
‘Well, did ye catch him?’ ° 

‘No; he’s got away, somehow.’ 

Ah,’ said the first man; ‘then we had best | 
make ourselves scarce; he'll be raising the 
neighborhood.’ 

“What have you done with the cash? asked 
the last man. 

“<‘fere it is,’ said the other, holding out a | 
bag. ‘We’ve done worse than this, I guess, and 
for less money.’ 

“Ay, ay, but [don’t like this sort of thing. 
I didn’t bargain for murder.’ 

“*Pooh,’ replied the other. 
you'll have to get used to it. 
is nothin’.’ 

“While this conversation was going on, I laid 
quite still, not daring hardly to breathe, lest I | 
should be discovered. I know’d what my fate | 
would be, if I was; and though as yet I had re- 
mained without being seen, [ could hardly hope | 
to do so much longer. 

“At this moment I heard the clear 
bugle sounding in the valley. 

“*There? said one of the men, ‘that’s the 
mail, Come on! and at a quick pace they hur- 
ried up into the wood. 

“What a strange feeling E had, as I saw them 
disappear! ‘Was it possible I could be safe?’ 
I asked myself. I set without moving fur some 
time, wondering a lot of things, and then I 
heard the bugle again; this time it was nearer. | 

“*Thank God,’ says [ to myself, ‘here’s help | 
coming ;’ and f got up to go back to the public- 
house. 

“When I was on my feet, T begun to find that 
1 was more hurt than I thought; and feelin’ 
something wet at the back of my neck, I put up 
my hand, and there was my head a-bleeding. 
Still, ’d not broken any bones, and 1 begun to 

limp along, cautiously looking about me, and 
every now and then stopping to listen. 

“Uf they should be hiding in the wood,’ said 
1 to myself, ‘what shall I do, if they catch me? 
Tcan’t run, that’s certain.’ Every noise, every 
rustle of the trees, made me start, but still I 
kept on. Id got almost to the edge of the wood, 


‘That’s nothing; | 
| 


Shooting a woman | 





notes of a 





when I heard, distinctly, footsteps coming quick- | 


ly behind me. 
“T squatted down at onee, and crawled in 
among the bushes. 


“Just then I heard the bugle again, and the | 


next minute there were the lamps of the coach 
gleaming among the trees. I crept along on my 
hands and knees, and in another minute I was 
down «# bank and into the road. 


“By this time the coach was almost close | 


abreast of me, and I holl6ed to the coachman to 
stop. 

“*What’s the matter, my little man?’ asked 
the guard. 

“T told him what I’d seen and heard, and he 
hauled me up beside him. In a few minutes 
more we were at the public house. The guard 
jumped down and tried the door; but it was fas- 
tered. He knocked loudly, but there was no 
answer; all was still as death. 

“I got down, too; and so did several of the 
passengers, and they begun to ask me a lot of 
questions. 

“*How many people was there in the house?’ 
one says to me. 

“As far as I know, the landlady, the servant, 
and a little gal,’ says I. 

“*They can’t have murdered them all, surely ;’ 
said the guard; and he knocked again. 

“A minute or two after this we saw a light in 
one of the winders; it gleamed for an instant, 
and then went out. Presently we heard foot- 
steps, slowly and cautiously descending the 


Stairs; they approached the door and stopped. | 


“Open the door,’ said the guard. 

“Who is it?’ asked somebody. 

“Rutter, the guard of the mail,’ he answered. 

“The next instant the bolts were drawn back, 
the door swung open, and little Jane, with a 


candle in her hand, stood before us, pale and 


terror-stricken. 


and say something to her; but when she saw 
me she gave a shrick and fainted. 

“Bless my heart!’ said one of the passengers, 
looking at me; ‘I don’t wonder at the child be- 
ing scared. ‘You’re all over blood. Look how 
your head’s bleeding!’ 

“‘Never mind me, sit,’ 
after the landlady.’ 

“Well, they took the coach lamps, and went 
up stairs, and there, on thre first landing, lay the 
poor landlady. At first we thought she was 
dead; but one of the passengers, who was a 
doctor, said she wasn’t, but had been only 
stunned. 

“We searched the rest of the house, and in a 
room at the end of the passage, the dvor of 
which was open, we found the landlord, fast 
asleep—the doctor said he’d been drugged. 


said I; ‘go and see 


| 


“As to the servant, Mary, we could not tind 
her high nor low. In her room the bed was ail 
tumbled, and all the things were thrown about, 
as though there had been a struggle; but there 
wis no Mary. 

“Little Jane’s account was, that she was woke 
by somebody calling out ‘Murder!’ and that 
she got out of bed and run to Mary’s room, 
which was on the same floor. She knocked at 
the door, and asked Mary to let her in; but she 
didn’t answer, only groaned and shrieked, and 
begged and prayed of somebody not to murder 
her. 

“As the door was locked, little Jane went back 
to her own room and fastened herself in, and 
did not open .the door again till the coach 
stopped. 

“We searched every part of the house, and 
the garden, and the fields near the house, but 
we couldn’t find Mary. 

“We found the box where the money was | 
kept, but it was broken and empty. Just as we 
had got back into the kitchen, we heard a great | 
hulla baloo up stairs of ‘Thieves!’ and ‘Murder!’ 
and when we got up to the first landing, there 
was two figures, as black as sweeps, fightin’ 
away as if for their lives. 





“When we'd separated ’em, who should it 
turn out to be but Mary and the doctor? 

“How it was, was this: Mary had been so 
| seared by all the noises in the house, and by my 
fealling out ‘Murder,’ that when little Jane 
| knocked at the door, she thought it was the rob- 
| bers, and hid herself up the chimbley. 
| “When all whs quiet she come down agin, and 
| mectin’ the doctor, and he bein’ a stranger, she 
| thought he was one of the robbers, and as she 
| couldn’t escape from him, she set te attacking 
jhim. There was no doubtin’ as Mary would 
| have whipt the doctor, for she was a strong gal; 
but such a couple of black frights as they 
looked, when it was all over, you never did 
| see. 
| “In the meantime the landlady had begun to 
recover a little; but the doctor said as how she 
got a confusion of the skull and a fractious 
arm, and she must be kept quite quict. 





“He—that is, the doctor—gave the landlord 
something to make him better, and when he 
come to himself and knew his wife was half 
murdered and the money all gone, you should 
have seen the state he was in! 


“In the morning the landlady was better, and 
: L wanted to go, but they wouldn’t let me, for 
| they said as it was f as had saved all their lives. 
How that could be, when all as I did was to run 
away and tumble into a chalk pit, I never could 
see! 

“In about a month the landlady got all right, 
and as my head was quite well I had begun to 
make myself handy about the house, and Jane 
and her mother wanted me to stop; but I was 
| getting tired of a public house, and wanted to 
| see the world, so at the end of six weeks I found 
|myself in London, and, a little after that, 

shipped myself on board the Hermes, bound for 
Bombay. 
{ There, Master Frank, [ think that’s enough 
| for this day; it’s time to go home to tea; my 
| missus will be cross if I keep her waiting.” 
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| WASPS. 
An English gentleman lately took a small 
| wasp’s nest, about the size of an apple, «md, af- 


ter stupefying its inmates, put it in a large case | 
inside the house, leaving an opening for egress | 
Here the nest was enlarged | ery thing in his power. 


through the wall. 


wasps. 


systematic attention to ventilation. In 


by other wasps. 


| the telegraph tells us that the Union Pacific 


to a foot in diameter, holding thousands of | 
Here he was able to watch their move- 
ments, and noted one new fact—namely, their 
hot 
weather from four to six wasps were continually 
stationed at the hole of egress; and, while leay- 
ing space for entrance or exit, created a steady 


COMPANION. 





vigorous exercise, the ventilators were relieved 
During cool weather only two 
wasps at a time were usually thus engaged. 





FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 

It is very probable that long before the read- 
ers of the Youths’ Companion in Australia or 
Japan receive this number of the paper, there 
will stretch from New York to Sacramento, from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the shores of the 
Pacific, an unbroken line of railroad. 

How far? 

Why, from New York, on the Hudson, toOma- 
ha, on the Missouri, 1600 miles; and from the 
“big muddy,” (as that. turbid stream is aptly 
nicknamed,) to the clear waves of the ocean, 
1721 miles. This is the shortest cut across our 
continental country—3321 miles! 

Already, as we write these lines, Feb. 1, 1869, 


Railroad is open for travel one thousand and 
twenty miles from Omaha, its starting place on 
the Missouri! 

It is in the great Salt Lake Valley—it has trav- 
ersed that vast region once marked on the maps 
“the great American Desert’—and it is rush- 
ing westward at the rate of three or four miles 
a day. 

Leaping eastward, from Sacramento, Cal., 
equally eager to cross the continent, comes the 
Central Pacific Railroad, which will meet and be 
conjoined with the “Union Pacific,” at Monu- 
tacnt Point, in the Salt Lake Valley. 

sefore the Fourth of July next, the rails of 
these roads and the other lines on this side of 
the Missouri will form the completed wedding 
ring, which shall unite forever, for better, for 
worse, those long divorced oceans, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific! 

The Union Paeific Railroad is the longest in 
the world, and its construction is the greatest 
feat of railroad building on record. 
It was begun in 1865, but only 140 miles were 
built in that year. 265 miles were laid down in 
1866, and in the next year 330. 

There was no timber in the country. Every 
tool, every picee of wood, every thing but water 
had to be brought from the Missouri; and even 
water had to be dug for, almost everwhere. 
From fifteen to twenty thousand men have been 
constantly kept at work on it. 

It will pour a vast population iuto the min- 


miles of country, and by-and-by carry on its 
Herculean shoulders the great trade of China 
and the East to our Atlantic States. 
eet 
A SWARM OF BEES WORTH HAVING. 


B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild; 

B wise as a Solon, B meek asa child; 

B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind, 
B sure you make matter subservient fo mind. 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true, 

B courteous to all men, B friendly with few; 
B temperate in argument, pleasure and wine, 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 

B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm ; 

B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn; 

B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 

B aspiring, B humble, because thou art dust; 
B penitent, circumspect, sound in the faith, 
B active, devoted, B faithful till death; 

B honest, B holy, transparent and pure, 

B dependent, B Christlike, and you’ll B secure. 


————_+o>—_—_—- 
THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


ing regions, develop the resources of a thousand | 


bed; bread and water, in limited quantities, nis 
diet. 


Here he had been for a week, and here he 
was determined to remain for the next seven 
months. 7 
‘{ saw him, occasionally, till the fourteenth 
of the month, which was the annual Fast day, 
On that occasion the convicts were furnished 
with extra rations. It had not been customary 
to aliow those in punishment any thing extra, 
I gave orders, however, that Lynch should naye 
the same as the others. 
“The next morning I was called out of town, 
and did not return till late in the evening. | 
was then informed that Lynch desired to see me, 
“Going immediately to his cell, and unlock- 
ing the door, he stepped forward, and in a fal- 
tering and subdued tone, said,— 
“ ‘Mr. Warden, I am ready to go out and give 
you no further trouble.’ 
“Very well, I said, ‘I am very glad of it, 
You can come out,’ 
“As he passed by me he turned and said,— 
“Myr, Warden, I can stand as much hard 
usage as any other man; but I can’t stand kind- 
ness; I aint used to it.’ 
“He returned to his cell, and he made no trou- 
ble, so far as I am aware, during the seven 
months he remained in the prison.” 
——<~o——_——__ 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE BEGGARS. 
An hour after we landed at Liverpool, as I 
stood at the window of our hotel], watching with 
interested eyes the new sights before me, I heard 
a shrill little voice rising above the din of the 
street, singing a song about “Our gallant com- 
modore.” 

It was a child’s woice, and stepping into the 
balcony, I glanced down to see, what looked 
like two small bundles of rags, hopping about 
in the mud below. 

They were two little boys. The eldest was not 
more than seven. He wore a man’s hat, batter- 
ed and crownless, and his only stock in trade 
was astick, which he twirled in his grimy hand, 
as he sang what was intended to be a jolly sea- 
song, but which was made as pathetic as the 
saddest ballad I ever heard, by the cracked little 
voice and pinched face of its childish singer. 

The younger boy seemed about four, and was 
as pretty as dirt, rags and hard usage permitted 
him to be. 

Curly yellow hair hung tangled on his shoul- 
ders; his blue eyes, not yet grown sharp and ur- 
childlike, had an innocent, appealing look; and 
his little hands were stretched out to the passers- 
by, now and then, with a half shy, half confid- 
| ing gesture, that drew pennies from more than 
one motherly woman, hwrying by with scantily 
filled market-baskets on their arms. 

Bareheaded, barefooted, hungry and tired, 
that baby danced there in the mud for his daily 
bread. 

To me it was a sad and touching sight, for it 
reminded me of two happy little lads at home, 
cuarded like pet lambs, and who were, doubtless, 
at that moment enjoying the June sunshine, 
with no harder task than. making dandelion 
chains, no greater affliction than a motherly re- 
buke for tearing their pinafores. 

Few beside the slatternly matrons, took any 





Mr. Haynes, warden of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, has just issued a book, entitled “Pictures 
of Prison Life,” (Boston: Lee & Shepard, pub- 
lishers,) from which we select one incident illus- 
trative of the power of kindness over the most 
hardened convicts. When Mr. Haynes entered 
on his duties as warden, he writes,— 

“In the lower arch or dungeon, I found a man 
by the name of Lynch. 


as dangerous men. 


liberty to do so. 





| 
| 


“Finding that he was not to be reasoned with 


had only to send ‘for me if he changed his mind 
“The cell in which he was confined was abou 


He was one of the ten 
convicts who were kept in solitary confinement 
He was placed here as a 
punishment for breaking and destroying his 
bedstead and bedding, and had been there about | 
a week. I told him who I was; that I had that | than others give for many dollars. 
day assumed the charge of the institution, and | 
was desirous of starting pleasantly with every 
one im the prison; and, if he was ready to re- 
turn to his room and behave himself, he was at 
He replied that he was very 
well where he was; that he should not leave the age 
place; that he intended to remain there till his | beaver in a business-like way, and began to ane 
sentence expired, which would be in about seven 
months; that, if forced to come out, Ishould be 
glad to put him back, for he would destroy ev- 


| or reached by any thing that could be said at | 
that time, I left him, expressing a hope that he 

| would, wpon consideration, think better of it; 
that T would calli occasionally to see him, and he 


| notice of the children. Busy men brushed by 
|them; rough boys, armed with porter-pots, 


' hustled them off the sidewalk; drays, milk 


| carts and cabs drove perilously near them; and 

it was evident that in the eyes of most passers 
| by, they were of little more account than the 
| sooty sparrows which, like them, got their living 
| hopping in the mud. 

With a purse newly filled with bright English 
shillings and sixpences, the temptation to throw 
down a bit of silver was irresistible; so my first 
investment on British soil was made in that 
bank which pays a better interest for a penn}, 


As the two shining shillings fell before them, 
the elder boy stopped in the middle of his song © 
snatch them up, leok at them sharply on both 
sides, bite them, and ring them on the head of 4 
barrel near by. After that shrewd performance 
he looked up at me, touched the rim of his old 


again without a smile on the face that looked 


so old and anxious. 

But the little one was not aged and 
by poverty, yet; so he whooped joyfully W 
he saw the money, tried to turn a somersault ° 
express his thanks, tumbled over and lay there 
laughing up at me, with his muddy little legs 
pawing the air so like a dirty, delighted baby, 
that I just showered down upon him all the a 
. pennies that cumbered my purse, feeling — 
t | they didn’t half pay for the sunshiny smile which 


saddened 
hen 


, . P . . ‘ . . | . | : hal 
“The poor little girl seemed quite frightened | current of fresh air by the exceedingly rapid mo- | six feet by eight, ‘perfectly dark; night and day | for a minute made that small ragamuffin 4 r 


at secing so many people, so I thought I’d go| tion of their wings. After a long course of this | were both alike to him; a board and blanket his | py-hearted child again. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








Just then a policeman in his funny felt helmet 
appeared, and the unfeathered sparrows whisked 
round the corner, before the gruff voice could 
order them to move on. 

A handsome Highlander, in full costume, 
with the bagpipes under his arm, came skirling 
down the street, but though he was a much fin- 
er sight than the urchins, and the “Pibroch of 
Donnel Dhuw” a far livelier air than the “Gal- 
lant Commodore,” I didn’t care for him, but 
went in and began a letter to my dandelion- 
chain-makers at home. 

Taking up a paper soon after, I read in a po- 
lice record several little items, which will make 
an appropriate pendent for the above sketch: 

Richard Moss, aged nine, (so small he had to 
be held up that the judge might sce him) was 
arrested for singing and asking coppers in the 
street. The father was dying in a hospital, and 
the mother, with eight children, one an idiot, 
tried to live on four shillings and four loaves a 
week from the work-house. So little Dick sung 
the popular song,— 

“O, we are so jolly, so jolly, wherever we may be,”’ 
in the street, to help support the family, and was 
taken up for doing:it. 

William Page, aged thirteen, was evidently in 
an advanced stage of consumption, with a white, 
wasted face, eyes brilliant with fever, and a fee- 
ble little body, racked with a dreadful cough 
for which there was no cure. The boy’s mother 
said he had been dismissed from the hospital as 
incurable, and the doctor said he only needed 
nourishing food. She had had no food at all 
tor him. that day; so he took a box of matches 
and tried to sell them. 

Sam Alexander, aged twelve, stole a cigar 
case. Had no friends, slept in the parks or the 
fish-baskets in Billingsgate market. Couldn’t 
do much, one arm being paralyzed. Sometimes 
got work at Covent Garden market, but had 
been ill and couldn’t carry heavy baskets now. 
Being hungry, homeless, friendless, and nearly 
helpless, little Sam had turned thief, and was 
sent to jail for two months. 

After this it was pleasant to read of the Lon- 
don Boy’s Refuge in Great Queen Street. An 
vld coach factory, plain, spacieus and airy, 
where any poor lad, unless a convicted criminal, 
can find employment and a home as long as he 
obeys the rules. 

Here tailoring, carpentering, shoemaking and 
wood-cutting are carried on, under the eyes of 

the different masters. 

The wild, out-of-door, bitter life led by most of 
the lads before entering the Refuge, made them 
hard to manage; but kindness seldom failed to 
tame them. 

When asked how many had slept out of doors 
for weeks at a time, fifty hands went up; and 
then followed accounts, both ludicrous and 
pathetic, of their various lodgings. 

One tried the inside of a garden-roller; one an 
cmpty water-butt; another a drain-pipe; and 
many were familiar with railway arches, and 
the parks, where the trees kept off the rain; and 
in cold weather the lads lay in heaps, keeping 
cach other warm. 

Of the 1675 destitute children thus cared for, 
1016 were boys, 659 girls; for the weaker little 
vessels were also sheltered at this truly charita- 
ble institution. 

Our own Newsboys’ Lodging Rooms are even 
better; for there the poorest lad can get a bath, 
a good supper, a warm bed, and best of all, 
teaching, if he will learn. A savings bank is a 
part of the institution; and one prudent and 


fortunate lad has already laid up two hundred 


dollars of his carnings. 
God bless the little beggars everywhere, and 


the Christian charity which does not suffer these 


human sparrows to fall to the ground. 
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For the Companion. - 


AN OLD STORY WITH NEW 
ACTORS. 


A relative of mine was eye witness to the fol- 
lowing. The same, or nearly the same circum- 
stances have been told before, but this, just as 


we write it, occurred in New Hampshire: 


Gen. Anthony was riding oyer the hills in 


Springfield, when, in passing asmall farm-house 


he was suddenly surprised to see the door burst 
Open, to the sound of loud curses and angry 
words, and a young, hale-looking farmer dashed 


out, dragging a gray-haired man roughly along 
and giving him blow after blow with the fist. 


“Here! here!” shouted Gen. Anthony, jump- 
ing from his carriage with uplifted whip, “Stop 


that! I won’t see an old man abused.” 


“Mind your owr business, will ye?’ -was the 


. reply. 


“Yes,” was the reply; “and that is, to protect i 
Who is this man?| Of Moscow, supported by a pedestal of stone, is 


gray hairs from insult. 
y are you beating him?” 
“He’s my own father, if that does ye any good 


and ’ll lick him and you, too, if you don’t go 
along.” 

Gen. Anthony seized the arm upraised to strike 
a prostrate father, et quicker than thought, ad- 
ministered a well-deserved flogging to the cruel 
son. 
“O, don’t, stop!” cried the poor old father, 
staggering to his feet. “I could take care of 
myself, if Ichose. I’m as strong as he; but O, 
my God,” groaned the trembling old man, “I 
deserve every blow! I beat my old father just 
so, once; and when he raises his hand agin me, 
I feel as if father was getting his revenge.” 
“Never,” said Gen. Anthony, “never did I wit- 
ness such remorse as this old man appeared to 
suffer, while thus speaking. 
“The son walked away, evidently taught some 
respect for me, while I held a whip, and I rode 
away, leaving the old man shaking with the vi- 
olence of his remorseful sobs.” 
In the ancient town of Magdeburg, Germany, 
stands an old tower, built for a fortress, by the 
Romans, after they retreated across the Elbe, in 
their invasion into Germany. Upon this tower 
there is a rudely carved, massive club, and be- 
neath, tle following lines, in old German: 
“Wer seinen Rindern gibt das Brod 
Und leidet nach her selber Noth 
Der ist werth Man schlugt isn 
Mit dieser. Reule todt” ; 
which we translate, without attempting to pre- 
serve the rhyme, thus: “When a father gives all 
his money to his children, leaving nothing for 
his own wants, he deserves to be beaten to death 
with this club.” 
The story of Norris, who rewarded his own fa- 
ther for giving him his whole property, by starv- 
ing and half freezing him in his own house, in 
helpless old age, well illustrates the shrewdness 
of the maxim so quaintly taught. 
O,if we could import the German idea of 
bringing up our youth to reverence their parents 
and honor gray hairs, we might be spared the 
horror of reading how one old person after 
another has been recently murdered by his 
heirs, for the sake of the money they were too 
impatient to finger. 

————_<or—_—___——_—. 
ICE BOATS. 

Did you ever see an ice boat? There is a lit- 
tle fleet of them on the Hudson River, and they 
are coming into fashion in our New England 
waters. We accepted the invitation of a friend, 
and had a ride on one the other day, and found 
it quite a swift and exhilarating mode of riding 
on the ice. 
These boats are made like a flat-iron. 


A 





B 

The helm is at a; the mast atb; and there 
are seats along the sides c andd. The ice boat, 
unlike a water boat, scuds along “stern fore- 
most”—that is, witi the broad end first. This 
is to give it strength, or to keep it from blowing 
over. 

Under each of the three corners of this flat-iron 
like sloop, there are runners made of steel, each 
formed somewhat differently, but all of them on 
the same plan as a boy’s skates. 

The mast is made to support a large sail, 
which, as soon as there is the slightest puff of 
wind, drives the boat along with wonderful 
speed. 

A good breeze will send it flying over the ice 
at the rate of a mile a minute, and even faster; 
and the faintest sighing of the Frost King will 
coax it to beat the fastest horse that ever ran a 
race in a “five mile heat!” 

Boys can make little ice boats at a small ex- 
pense. But they must be careful how they try 
to manage one of large size. For when going 
at full speed, if the helmsman should blunder, 
and the boat dash ashore, the passengers would 
>| be shot out of it as fiercely as if they had been 
blown from the cannon’s mouth—and not one 
of them would live to tell the story! 

They are only to be trusted to expert helms- 
>| men, who are careful and skilful in the use of 
rudder and sails. c 

' —-—— +04. ——— 
THE GREAT BELL AT MOSCOW. 

An American traveller thus writes of the fa- 
mous great bell of Moscow: 


At the foot of the Ivan Tower, in the Kremlin 


the largest bell in the world, and probably the 
largest that ever was in the world. <A piece is 





ing near. The breadth of the bell is so great— 
it is twenty feet across--that the cavity under- 
neath has been used as a chapel, where as many 
people can stand as in a circle sixty feet around. 
This one great bell is the growth of centuries. 
In 1553 it was cast, and weighed only 36,000 
pounds. It fell in a fire, and was recast in 1654, 
being increased to the astonishing weight of 
288,000 pounds. This was too vast a weight to| 
be taken up to the top of the tower, and it was | 
sustained by a frame at the foot of it. In 1706} 
it fell in another fire and was broken into frag- 
ments, which lay there on the ground about 
thirty years. It was recast in 1733, and four 
years afterwards a piece was knocked out of the 
side of it; and it has been standin: here on the 
ground more than a century. It weighs 444,000 
pounds. In the thickest part it is two feet 
through. It has relief pictures on it, of the Em- 
peror and Empress, of the Saviour, and the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the Evangelists. 
——_—- +o --—— 
ROMANCE OF A RING. 
Before Napoleon I. married Marie Louise, he 
was one evening entering the park at the Fon- 
tainebleau, when the savory perfume of some- 
thing he remembered, drew him to the keeper’s 
lodge, and he discovered the scent to be the mat- 
ter-of-fact smell of soup. 
There the bulky dish stood fuming away glo- 
riously. 
Napoleon was hungry, and he asked for a 
plateful of the wholesome food. 
While the good people were hurrying about 
to place the best of their crockery before him, 
the emperor observed that one of the keeper’s 
girls looked at him very sorrowingly, and when 
he had eaten the soup with much relish, he in- 
quired what her grief was. 

“T hear your majesty is going to divorce our 
sweet mistress,’ answered the irl, “and it 
grieves us all.” 

“You don’t understand polities,” said Napo- 
leon, and hurried away. 

Josephine heard what had been said by the 
keeper’s daughter, and when she was divorced, 
presented her with a ring of pearls, thanking 
her for having said a kind word, while her cour- 
tiers looked on and remained indifferent, 

The ring has ever since been held in great 
veneration. Its last owncr was, about six 
months ago, looking round his cellar, when his 
wife, who was with him, suddenly exclaimed 
that she had lost the ring! Search was made; 
all the wine was cleared out and cobwebs dis- 
turbed, but it was no where to be found. Had 
his wife lost it in the cellar? She was confident 
she had. The stones were taken up; all in vain. 
Not more than three weeks ago he was again 
in the cellar engaged in bottling ‘claret, when 
something was heard to tinkle in one of the bot- 
tles as it was handled. Turning it upside down, 
the long-lost ring dropped into the palm of the 
astonished man’s hand. 


Rings seem to have, sometimes, a strange 
faculty for getting found again when lost. An 
instance is that of a boy, who lost, in a hollow 
of a brook, the ring of his mistress, which he 
had been sent toburnish. So alarmed was he at 
the accident that he ran away, determined never 
to come back till he had earned enough to buy 
a gem as good as the one he dropped. 
His stay was protracted to several years, when 
he returned, bringing with him a costly dia- 
mond ring. Meeting a former acquaintance 
near the brook in question, he stopped to tell 
him the circumstance, and thrusting his um- 
brella into the hollow, “it was in this very spot,” 
said, he “that I dropped it.’ When he with- 
drew the umbrella, to his astonishment the lost 
ring appeared clinging around the ferrule on 
the end. 

The old story of the ring of Gyges, dropped 
in the sea and found again in the stomach of a 
fish, is familiar to some of our readers. 


o> 


KEEP IT HOLY. 


In one of our large cities, some years since, 
there was a poor boy, an apprentice in an apoth- 
ecary’s shop. He was very poor, but conscicn- 
tious; and it was his solemn vow on leaving 
home, that he would keep the Sabbath holy. 

As his finances were very slender, his master 
one day gave him a recipe for making blacking, 
and lent him money sufficient to get a few boxes 
made, with the assurance that he should have 
all the profits. 

The boy got his blacking done and placed it 
in the windows, but nobody came to purchase, 
till one Sabbath morning, when a gentleman 
came in, and in great haste demanded a box of 
blacking. The youth put out his hand to take 
it, and then recollected it was the Sabbath-day. 

Very reluctantly his arm fell, and his tongue 
unwillingly informed the customer that he could 
not sejl it on the Sabbath. 

The boy went to church; but even there the 
lost bargain haunted him, till he told the temp- 

r he had done right, and would do se again. 

n opening the shop, early on Monday morp- 
ing, a man came in, looked at the blacking, an 
at last purchased all the lad had. He then paid 
for the materials and boxes, and found he had 
just a dollar left,—probably the first dollar he 
ever called his own. 

With more faith and fortitude than most pos- 
sess, he takes this dollar, and in a few minutes 
has paid it to the Bible Society—his, first and 
only dollar—feeling that he is safe who honors 
God with the first of his increase. From these 





prosperous and wealthy man. 





;' broken out of the side, and the fragment is ly- 


principles he has never varied; and he is now a 


Was he wise in honoring God’s Sabbath and 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
My first is the initial of a city in New York. 
My second, of a town in Missouri. 
My third, of a village in Towa. 
My fourth, of a river in Georgia. 
My whole is a great Commonwealth. 








THE WRONG SHOP? 


WHY IS THIS DOG AT 


3. 


ACROSTIC, 


DOUBLE 
1 The nerve most prized if 1 would see the world. 
2 My lady’s shoe . 
Of golden or of varied hue. 

8 To and again, backwards and forwards; 

To and again, forwards and backwards. 
4 Every thing I possess, if you me can guess. 
6 Acoinand a plant, and a man of high rank. 


The initials encompass the world. The finals have 
made their way through what the initials spell. 


4. 

My head is more valuable than any treasure; it is 
often preferred to even the finest gold; and yet those 
who thus profess to prize, first attack me with eold 
steel, and then crush me to death between heavy 
stones. I am belabored with a thousand strokes, and 
made to pass through the ordeal of both fire and 
water? and yet, in spite of it all, I give life to those 
who thus cause my death. 


5. 
CROSS:WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in string; 
My second is in pin; 
My third is in rat; 
My fourth is in ring ; 
My jifth is in stun; 
My sivth is in gnat; 
My whole we all love. 





FOUND IN EVERY BOOK. 


Conundrums. 


Why would n’t you sell any thing toa man in bed %, 
Because a cash business is best; and it is evident he 
would be buying on tick. 


Who was the first whistler, and what was his tune? 
The wind, when he whistled ‘Over the hills and far 
away.” 


Why have fowls no future state? Because they 
have their next world in this world, (necks twirled in 
this world ) 


Which is the easiest of the three professions? Di- 
vinity; because it is easier to preach than to practise. 


Why are your nose and ehin always at variance? 
Because words are constantly passing between them. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dandelion. 2. Forget me not. 

8. He is a bookcase, not a scholar. 

4. Leg-it-i-mate. . ; 

5. Cod-Angels-Rim-Knob-Eagle-Ruby —CaRKER 
—Domsry. 

6. Church-war-den. 


THE PICTURE STORY. 


Miss Angelina makes a couple of custard pies; she 
laces one in the oven, but forgets to close the oven 
Noor; she then puts the second pie into the oven, and 
ushes the first through on tothe floor. Starting 
Pack in dismay, she puts her elbow through a pane 





do otherwise ?—Rev. Dr. 


God’s. Word, when the = was strong to 
odd. 


of glass. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. 
Have you heard the tale of the Aloe plant, 
Away in the sunny clime? 
By humble growth of a hundred years 
It reaches its blooming time; 
And then a wondrous bud at its crown 
Breaks out into thousand flowers; 
This floral queen, in its blooming seen, 
Is the pride of the tropical bowers; 
But the plant to the flower is a sacrifice, 
For it blooms but once, and in blooming dies. 


Have you heard the tale of the Pelican, 
The Arabs’ Gimel el Bahr, 

That dwells in the African solitudes, 
Where the birds that live Jonely are? 

Have you heard how it loves its tender young, 
And cares and toils for their good? 

It brings them water from fountains afar, 
And fishes the seas for their food; 

In famine it feeds them—what love can devise !— 
The blood of its bosom, and feeding them, dies, 


Have you ‘ieard the tale they tell of the Swan, 
The snow-white bird of the lake? 

It noiselessly floats on the silvery wave, 
It silently sits in the brake; 

For it saves its song till the end of life, 
And then, in the soft, still even, 

’Mid the golden light of the setting sun, 
It sings as it soars into heaven! 

And the blessed notes fall back from the skies ; 
’Tis its only song, for in singing it dies. 


You have heard these tales; shall 1 tell you one, 
A greater and better than all? 

Have you heard of Him whom the heavens adore? 
Before whom the hosts of them fall? 

How Ile left the choirs and anthems above, 
For earth in its wailings and woes, 

To suffer the Shame and the pain of the cross, 
Aud die for the life of His foes? 

His death is our life, His loss is our gain, 
The joy for the tear, the peace for the pain. 


H. Hu. 
——_+or— 





For the Companion. 
ALMO6T AN EXPLOSION. 

“We came very near having an explosion in 
our kitchen, to-day!” burst out Lillie, as T en- 
tered the house. 

“How was that? What was the trouble?” 

“Why, Bridget was going to throw a cup of 
water on some boiling fat that she was frying 
fish with!” 

“What did she want todo that for?” 

“The spider got almost red hot, and the fat 
was just going to blaze up. She thought she 
could cool it by throwing cold water upon it.” 

“Water and burning oil! Two very unfriend- 
ly things to come together; I’m afraid they 
would have quarrelled. But what prevented 
her from doing it, Lillie?” 

“Tsanc saw what she was about, and he cried 
out to her not to doit. A girl that we had last 
year did the same thing, so Isaac knew what 
would happen.” 

“So much for experience, Lillie,” Isaid. “But 
can you tell me why cold water thrown upon 
boiling fat or oil, should not have the same ef- 
fect as when thrown upon boiling water?” 

“1 don’t think I can,” said Isaac. 

“Well, then, you know that oil and water 
don’t mix, as water mixes with water, or oil 
with oil. You must have noticed that, when 
both are poured into the same vessel, the oil will 
float upon the surface of the water. Now, fora 
person to pour cold oil upon boiling oil in order 
to cool it down, would be as sensible an act as 
to pour cold water upon boiling. water. There 
would be no explosion, and no danger. But if 





“Becondly, The high temperature of the me- 
tallic spider in contact with this boiling oil. 

“Thirdly, The superior gravity of the water, 
which carries it down to the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and beneath the layer of oil. 

“Fourthly, The additional force acquired by 
the steam in consequence of this layer of oil 
resting on its surface.” 

“Why, uncle,” said Lillie, “who’d have thought 
there were so many ins and outs in such a sim- 
ple thing as throwing cold water upon a spider 
of hot grease?” 


“Yes, Lillie,” I said, “these are not the half of | 


them; but they are enough, just now, to serve 
your purpose.” 

“Now that I think of it, uncle,” said Lillie, 
“why do they call thas short handled frying-pan 
‘a spider?” 

“T suppose,” I said, “from its resemblance to 
the small animal of that name.” 

“You. mean the insect that kills flies—do 
you?” asked Lillie. 

“Yes,” I said, “but naturalists won’t allow us 
to call it an insect, because according to their 
arbitrary definition, an insect must have but six 
legs; while a spider, you know, has eight.” 

“O, indeed, that’s the distinction, is it?” said 
Lillie. 

“Yes,” I said, “but it is pedantic to keep up 
these nice distinctions in common conversation. 
So you may call a spider an insect; I shall nevy- 
er correct you.” 

———+or 
For the Companon. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

A farmer near Lake Zurich, [ll., who did 
business on a liberal scale, had a large number 
of hogs. Two kittens grew up’in the pen, and 
slept cosily in the centre of the herd of swine. 

Sometimes this happy family, unlike Bar- 
num’s, would quarrel; and the cats fared badly. 

Nothing daunted, they used their teeth and 
claws freely, spit and scolded, until the uproar 
ceased; and then curled down, seemingly as 
fond of pigs as if no such domestic episode had 
occurred. 

But friends are called to part in a world of 
change like this. The pigs were sent to pasture, 
and the cats were left to pine alone. 

The faithful cats pined in earnest; grew thin, 
drooped, and went mewing the day long, until 
at last one of them died. 

The other had less heart, or more vigor; but 
she was a piteous sight; all hopes of her recoy- 
ery were over, when that night the pigs came 
back, and pussy was herself again. She ran 
about, mewing for joy. She regained her appe- 
tite, and quarrelled stoutly for her share, then 
climbed into the centre, boxed the unruly pigs, 
and seemed to enjoy life as well as ever. This 
was related by an eye witness. 

On the same farm there was a dog, who used 
to go after the cows. They obeyed Trip prompt- 
ly, und he was never remiss in duty. 





He always 


waited for the milk pails, gave a knowing 


glance at the sun, and set off. 


Sometimes they would try to play tricks upon 


him; but it was of no use. If they brought out 
the pails at noon, he would curl up his tail con- 
temptuously, and walk off with a dignity which 
was really amusing. 

In the morning, the moment the cows were 
miiked, he would start them off to pasture; and 
at night he needed no signal but the appearance 


| of the pails. 


He was more accurate about his time than 


you try to cool boiliny oil with cold water, the | Sambo, who had just bought a new watch. 


result will be very different. 
Bridget’s spider. 
itself was much hotter than it would have been, 
if its contents had heen water instead of grease.” 
“Really,” exclaimed Lillie, “is that so, uncle?” 
“1 thoucht,” said Isaac, “that the fire in the 
stove would make the metal of the spider just 
as hot at one time as another, if the fire was the 
same, no matter what the spider contained.” 
“By no means. The constant evaporation of 
the water would have kept it comparatively 
cool; or, in other words, the heat in such cases 
passes off in the steam, and leaves the water at 
two hundred and tv. clve degrees, which is called 
its boiling point. Above this point you cannot 
raise its temperature, nor the temperature of the 
vessel that contains it, so long as the steam is 
allowed to escape freely. But boiling oil is 
very much hotter than boiling water. There 
was enough heat in Bridget’s spider to have 
changed her cup of water into steam, in an in- 
stant; and there would have been force enough 
in that steam to have thrown the contents of the 
spider all over the kitchen. So you see, Isaac, 
that there are three or four points to be kept in 
mind, before you can get a correct theory of the 
cause of the explosion. 
“First, the greater heat of boiling oil as com- 
pared with boiling water. 


Take the case of 








“Hillo, Sambo!’ called out a bystander. 


In the first place, the spider | “What time is it by your watch ?” 


“Q’orter after half pass, yer fool yer,” answered 
Sambo, promptly, amid peals of laughter. 

A gentleman in Michigan owned a fine dog, 
of the St. Bernard breed. He was a noble speci- 
men; and at once took his master and all his 
effects under the most faithful watch and ward. 

He was fond of standing sentinel, with his 


fore paws resting upon the top of the gate. If 


any one attempted to enter without leave he was 
aroused to instant resistance, unless you called 
him quietly by name; then he would step aside 
as politely, and invite you to enter, as plainly 
as if he could speak, 

Even his master was obliged to give the 
watchword. 

Mr. Heaton was small, in fact, a dwarf, and 
somewhat bent; but, notwithstanding his phys- 
ical misfortune, he was an active and energetic 
man, capable of doing many things admirably. 

Swimming was one of the exercises in which 
he excelled; but his dog seemed to think he was 
unsafe im’ the water. The moment he struck 
out from the shore, Hero was after him, and 
would take him ashore by the hair of his head. 
He never injured him at all, but he never would 
obey when told to “let go,” although at any 
other time he obeyed instantly. 





| It was conjectured that Hero thought it un- 
safe for him to be in the water, on account of 
his defect; as he never intggfered with any other 
| bathers. It was impossible for Mr. Heaton to get 
to the water long before Hero found him out. 
| Wherever the dog might be, instinct seamed to 
‘warn him in season to spoil all his master’s 
sport. 
| A missionary who was going into the Frigid 
Zone bought him, and found him an invaluable 
and faithful friend. 








14> 
“or 


“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME 
DOES.” 

An English missionary among the cannibals 
of New Zealand, in a narrative which appears 
in Hours at Home, gives a touching instance of 
a wife’s devotion among savages, and a striking 
illustration of the power of gratitude to trans- 

form the ugliest human features to lines of 
| beauty. , 





After crossing Muddy Creek, we arrived toward 
| night of the next day at another creek, called 
| Littlke Muddy Creek. Here we found, living 

in a log hut, a white man, old and gray-head- 
ed, with his wife, a native, and old like himself, 
| but frightfully hideous and ugly. 
| All her flesh seemed to have dried up, and her 
wrinkled skin hung in loose folds about her per- 
son; her face was disfigured with lines of tat- 
tooing, and her cyes bloodshot and bleared with 
the long effects of the wood fires she cooked 
over. 

She gave us, however, an excellent supper of 
fresh-caught fish, and potatoes, with good damp- 
ers and hot tea. I could not, hovever, take my 
eyes off her all the time we were in the hut; af- 
ter supper, Leonard and I went out to smoke 
our pipes. 

“Leonard,” I exclaimed, “did you ever see a 
more hideous creature than that woman is?” 

“Preserve me from native women if she is a 
specimen of the Maori beanty.” 

“Ah, sir!” said a thin, quivering voice, I rec- 
oguized as her husband’s, “‘she may be ugly in 
your eyes, but sheis not in mine. It is now well 
nigh thirty years since I ran away from a whale 
ship, and took to living here among the savages, 
—* warrant you they were savage enough 
then. 

“1 helped to build for the chief of the tribe I 
came among a boat, and he gave me the woman 
as a reward for my services. 

“She was good enough looking then; and she 
helped me build a house, and planted my po- 
tatoes, and caught my fish, cooked my food, and 
was a faithful and true wife to me. 

“Some years afterward I fell ill. The native 
doctors tried their hands at curing me, and it 
was not for want of nursing on her part that I 
did not get well; Howsoever, I got worse in- 
stead of better; and Haru, my wife, began to 
tunyi (fret) about me. 

One day she heard from some of her friends 
who had just returned from Auckland,— the 
chief English settlement,—that there was a 
white man there who could cure me; and the 
next day she started to see him, in her canoe; 
but she had well nigh twenty miles to walk, as 
wéll, before she got there. i 

“The third day she ¢ame back, her sister hay- 
ing nursed me meanwhile, and brought me 
some medicine; it did me some good, but could 
not cure me. She told me the doctor wanted to 





see me, but could not, or would not, come out to 
Tire, 

“After a week’s trial of the stuff he had sent 
me, and my being no great deal better, she de- 
termined to take me to him; and so she put me 
in her canoe, and then carried me twenty miles 
on her back—ay, I tell ye, every foot of the way; 


she built me herself outside the town; and every 
week she went backward and forward between 


home; and ever since then she has been, ay, and 
is now, beautiful in my eyes; letting alone she 
has twice saved my life from the savages of the 
Ngatiwais, and once from drowning. 


weman would have done the like? and I tell ye 
I believe God will give hera place fn heaven, 


as you would call her.” 


pearance in my eye¢. 





A POND OF VINEGAR, 
America is a “great country.” It has been 


but in these days of the reign of doctor stuffs, 
a land that grows medicine ranks as high in 


which America abounds, and in this instance 
put upin the form of a beverage. 
drinking so much hard cider, topers had bet- 
ter “go to Texas,” and take the sour as dame 
nature has mixed it. 


a low, wet prairie country, but itself on quite 
high and dry ground, and surrounded by a high, 


may be counted by rods, the waters of which 
are so sour that it is almost impossible to drink 
them. 
immediate vicinity, and the water of these con- 
tains iron, alum, magnesia, and sulphuric acid. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of reaching the 

















and I was there well nigh two months, in a hut | 


here and there, laden with the week’s provisions. 
“At length I got well and came back with her | 


ugly and dark though she be, and half heathen | 


I found afterwards that the man’s tale was | A thunder storm soon followed. 
true; and must confess this narrative of his soft-| ing morning a spring of delicious water was 
ened very much her bodily infirmities and ap- | found flowing out of the ground near the 


called “a land flowing with milk and honey;” | under the western dead line. 


About sixty miles from Houston, in Texas, in | 
| fine little forest, is a small lake, whose diameter 


A number of wells have been dug in the 


om. and the poor accommodations, large num- 
ers of invalids go there from Southern States, 
to drink the water of the wells and bathe in the 
lase; and they experience immediate and re. 
markable benefit. 

The effect of the baths is sedative; and persons 
who have not slept comfortably for weeks, after 
taking a bath in the lake in the evening, enjoy a 
refreshing nights rest. The water becomes 
more pleasant to the taste after a few glasses, 
and may be bottled or put in wooder casi s with- 
out losing its strength. The soil is so deeply 
impregnated with the same qualities as the wa- 
ter, that if the mud be dissolved in pure water, 
and a little soda or saleratus put into it, it will] 
foam and effervesce, and will be as sour as lem- 
onade. Before the war a number of gentlemen 
were considering plans for building a large ho- 
tel at the place; but since then the project has 
been postponed. 

————~o—__— 


A VISIT OF HONOR. 


Some time ago, while the celebrated Indian 
historian, W. ‘Schoolcraft, was upon his bed 
sick, and suffering most intense agony ¢aused 
by the exposure he received in the faithful per- 
formance of his duty for the government and 
the world, his house in Washington was visited 
by quite a number of big Western Indians. In 
full Indian costume, with faces painted, and 
wearing buffalo skins, &c., &c., they walked de- 
murely into the parlor, where they were re- 
ceived by Mrs. 8., and took seats upon the sofas 
and chairs, sitting up straight and remaining 
silent. Soon each one took from his pocket a 
new pipe, (empty) placing it in his mouth. Still 
remaining quiet, Mrs. S. supposed they meant 
something, and running up stairs, asked her 
husband about it. 

“O,” said he, “it means that you must send 
out and get a supply of tobacco for them; they 
have called to pay their respects, and will have 
a fine smoke in your parlors.” 

The tobacco was furnished, they filled their 
pipes from it and from some other weed and 
preparation from their own pockets, and then 
commenced a general, regular smoke. 

“O, such a smoke, such a scenting af my new 
velvet carpet,” said Mrs. S., describing the 
scene. “It took me weeks and weeks of fumi- 
gation to get that awful scent out of my par- 
lors,”’ and this was considered a visit of honor, 
for these red men loved, with good reason too, 
both Mr. and Mrs. §. 

Such a visit as this every ‘“‘pale face” (espe- 
cially the ladies) would consider “‘more honored 
in the breach ‘than in the observance.” 





THIEF CURIOUSLY DETECTED. 
The superstitions of men have been made of 
great use to law and justice. As guilty persons 
are known to be more superstitious than any 
others, the fact has been taken advantage of by 
shrewd men to detect their crimes. The follow- 
ing is one of many instances: 


A Hindoo priest called in all the members of 
a large family, one of whom was known to have 
committed a theft, and thus addressed them: 

“Take each of you one of these sticks, which 
are all of exactly equal length; put them under 
your pillows to-night. I do not at present know 
the offender. But you must return the sticks to 
me to-morrow morning, and the one belongin 
to the thief will have grown an inch in the night. 

The family retired to rest, but before he went 
to sieep, the man who had committed the theft, 
thinking to outwit the priest, cunningly cut off 
an inch from his stick, firmly believing that it 
would by this means attain the length of the 
others by the next morning. The sticks were 
returned, and by comparing them the priest was 
instantly able to pitch upon the offender, to his 
great surprise and dismay. 


été 
or 





A SPRING IN ANDERSONVILLE, 
Andersonville prison will be associated in his- 
tory with the Black Hole of Calcutta, the Bas- 
tile, and the prison ship of our Revolution. The 
following circumstance is told by Mr. Lossing, 


‘I would like to know,” said he, “what white | in his “History of the War,” as actually occurr- 


ing in Andersonville: 


“At length one night the captives had a 
prayer meeting around a large stump of a tree. 
On the follow- 


stump, and continued to do so during the re- 
mainder of the confinement of the prisoners 
there. It was a fountain of unspeakable bless- 
ings from the hand of God.” Miss Barton, in 
her narrative, says: “It broke out from the solid 
ground near the foot of the northern slope, just 
It is still there,— 
cool and clear,—the only pleasing object in this 


| horrid place.’ 
value as a land that grows food. Here is de- | 
scribed another of the curiosities of creation in | 


—_——_+o-—_——- 


HEART'S EASE. 
There is a good fable about a king’s garden, 


Instead of | in which all at once the trees and flowers began 


to wither away; the oak, because it could not 
yield any fair flowers; the rose-bush, because It 
could bear no fruit; the vine, because it had to 
cling to the wall, and could cast no cool shadow. 

“T am of no use in the world,” said the oak. 

“I might as well die,’’ said the rose-bush. 

“What good can I do?’ murmured the vine. 

Then the king said to the heart s ease, “What 
makes you so bright and blooming, when all 
the rest are fading?” 

“] thought,” said the little heart’s ease,.“you 
wanted me here, because it was here you plant- 
ed me; and so I thought that I would try to 
the best little heart’s ease that I could.” 
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For the Companion 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE SOCIAL 
CIRCLE. 

It is sometimes pleasant to make use of a play 
at social gatherings, by which the players may 
he placed in an awkward and Iudicrous situa- 
tion. One of the most popular of this kind of 
amusements is, perhaps, 


The Menagerie. 

Some one in the secret of the play proposes it 
to the company, 2nd in reply to the usual ques- 
tion, as to how it is to be conducted, says,— 

“T will place a chair in the middle of the 
room. I will whisper in the ear of each one of 
the company the name of some animal. You 
must all leawe the room, and then when I cail 
for an animal, the one to whom I have whis- 
pered the name of the animal called, must rush 
in and sit on the chair.” 

He whispers the name of the same animal in 
the ear of each person who will take part in the 
play. The players then go out. He calls the 
name of the animal he has selected, as for in- 
stance, bear. Each one supposes himself espec- 
ially called, and all rush, amid great astonish- 
ment and confusion, to fill the chair. This is a 
very pleasant play, for cach one is amused on 
discovering the “sell,”’ and the feelings of no one 
are hurt. 

Burns sung,— 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursilves as ithers see us, 
It would from many a blunder free us.” 

A much more objectionable play, yet one whose 
influence is sometimes wholesome, is 

The Mimic Game. 

One who is in the secret requests all who do 
not understand the play to leave the room, and 
to come back as he calls their names. 

They leave the room, and he calls one, who 
re-enters. Without saying a word, he mimics 
every gesture of the one called in, but finally in- 
itiates him into the secret of the play. He calls 
another, who is mimicked by both of the others, 
and, after being duly initiated, must assist them 
in mimicking the third. The last one called 
will find himself mimicked by all the rest of the 
company. 

Affected people are often sorely vexed by this 
play, and find themselves placed in a light so 
ridiculous as not soon to be forgotten. As few 
social plays are more liable to wound one’s sen- 
sibilities than this, it is, perhaps, a question 
Whether it ever ought to be played in a promis- 
enous company. 

A much more harmless play is 


Labor in Vain. 

Let some one propose it to the company. In 
reply to the question as to how it is played, let 
him say,— 

“First, you must all rise.” 

They do so. 

After standing awhile, one of them impatient- 
ly asks,— 

“Well, what next?” 

To which you coolly reply, “Now, if you please, 
you may all sit down again.”’ 





The players are now supposed to see the point 


of “labor in vain.” 


Tricks like the above are very numerous. 


Here is another: 


Say to one of a social circle, “Tf you will stand 
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He mounts a chair, and you bring him a feath- | 


er, on which, of course, is down. 

Say to your friends, “If you will pile up some 
chairs, I will take off my boots, and jump over 
them.” They pile up the chairs; and you fulfil 
your promise by jumping over your boots. 
Another: “{f you will lay a bottle on the floor, 
Iwill so out of the room and crawl into it;” | 
ici you do, into the room, but not into the | 


HEZEKIAH. | 


| 


VARIETY. | 


| 

















SPREADING A RUMOR. 


ays Gossip One to Gossip Two, 

“While shopping in the town, 

Old Mrs. Pry to me remarked— 
Smith bought his goods of Brown.” 

Says Gossip Two to Gossip Three, 
Who cast her eyelids down, 

“T’ve heard it said, to-day, my friend, 

Smith got his goods from Brown.” 


S 


Says Gos:ip Three to Gossip Four, 
With something of a frown, 

“I've heard strange news—what do you think? 
Smith took his goods from Brown.” 

Says Gossip Four to Gossip Five, 
Vho blazed it round the town, 

“I’ve heard, to-day, such shocking news— 
Smith stole his goods from Brown.” 


+> 
+o 





A BOAT SCENE IN CHINA. 
In China one goes everywhere in boats, as the 
empire is crossed and recrossed by a network of 
rivers and canals. At the sedports, boats are 
the permanent homes of hundreds of families. | 
Children are born in boats, live in boats, work | 
in boats, and dic in boats. A writer thus de- | 
scribes a boat scene on the Canton River: 





I used to wonder that the babies did not roll 
overboard and drown; but I never heard of such 
an accident. They take to the oars as soon as 
they can walk, and even at a more tender age, 
are made familiar with the duties of their auqat- 
ic lite; for [have seen the mother of a family 
with an infant strapped to her shoulders, work- 
ing vigorously at the oar, or hoisting the sail, or | 
holding the rudder. The irregular way in 
which the child is whisked about during these 
performances, made strong appeal to sympathy 
in its behalf; its poor little legs dangling, and 
its wretched little head shaking as if it would 
certainly come off. Once I saw two small boats 
in collision. Each was sculled by a matron; 
and each matron had an infant strapped upon 
her back. There was a great row. [was glad 
I could not understand their objureatory lan- 
guage, for it was evidently of the strongest sort. 
Gestures of wild and awful import were em- 
ployed on both sides. Boat-hooks and oars 
were freely used as weapons. Altogether, the 
skirmish was lively cnough, for a time. But 
through it all, though made by sad necessity 
participants in the conflict, these infints showed 
no discontent or animosity. 
aistieliaidiia o 
A FISH STORY. 

The following “fish story” is about equal to 
the old Greek tale of the dolphin that carried 
the fiddle on his back. We find it in a Glouces- 
ter paper: 





were at anchor op one of the banks with which 
our coast abounds, their boats wandering from 
place to place in search of good fishing ground, 
they encountered a large school of sword-fish. 
The men on board one of the boats struck one 
of them with a harpoon; and as they drew him 
in, he came, in his gyrations, full at the stern of 
the boat, running his sword—several feet long— 
into the scull-hole, at the same time disengag- 
ing the iron from his flesh. Quick as thought 
one of the fishermen seized the sword, and get- 
ting astride of it, held him firmly. Meantime 
the fish, by the action of his tail used as propel- 
ler, urged the boat forward at a good rate of 
speed until she reached the vessel to which she 
belonged, her head fortunately being in that di- 
rection when he made his attack. The novel 
scene Was witnessed by all the members of the 
fleet, who greeted the strange performance with 
cheers and shouts of laughter. 
Sianctiiliipow 
THOUGHT THEY WERE OUT OF SIGHT. 
There are more who do their duty faithfully 
when they are in sight, than there are who do it 
faithfully out of sight. Still fewer are they who 
remember they are never out of sight of some 
watcher. 


A man who owns a little real estate in the 
meadows, visited Mt. Holyoke; and while Mr. 
Freneh was expatiating upon the wonders of the 
surrounding scenery, his visitor bethought him- 
self to look with the glass upon his own prem- 
ises, to see what “his men’”’ were about. Imag- 
ine his consternation when the instrument 
showed them around the plough, playing cards. 

The Bible tells us not to labor “with eye-ser- 
vice, as-men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God.”” An all-seeing eve watches us for- 
ever, and marks every minute of indolence and 
sin. 

Siclnateisite 
NOVEL FEE. 

Not long since, one of the most popular and 
esteemed clergymen of Troy was called upon to 
unite a couple in the bonds of wedlock; and as 





in a chair, I will bring you down on a feather.’ 


most beautiful and impressive manner. 


which he put in his 


A short time since, as a fleet of fishing vessels ! 


When 
he had made the twain one, he was handed an 
envelope supposed to contain the marriage fee, 


pocket for inspection at a 
The inspection show- 






more convenientseason. 


ed that the envelope contained simply a bill of 


fare of a restaurant on Fifth Street. 


a" 
FAITHFUL TO HIS WORD. { 

. . ! 

A boy whose honesty is always as conscicn- | 
tious as was that of the hero of the following in- | 
cident, will not be apt to be unjust to either his | 
fellow men or his Ged: | 
A boy borrowed a tool from a neighbor, prom- | 
ising to return it at night. Before evening he 
vas away on an errand, and did not return un- 
til late. Before he went he was told that his 
brother should see the tool returned. After he 
had returned, and gone to bed, he inquired, and 
found the tool was not returned. He was much 
distressed to think his promise was not fulfilled, 
and was finally persuaded to go to sleep, 
and rise early and carry it home. By daylight 
he was up; and nowhere was the tool to be 
foungl. After a long and fruitless search, he set 
out for his neighbor’s in great distress, to ac- 
knowledge his fault. But how great was his 
surprise to find the tool at his neighbor’s door. 





| And it appeared, from the prints of little bare 


| 

| 

| 

| 
feet in the mud, that the lad had got up in his 
sleep and carried the tool home, and went to} 
bed avain, and knew it'not. Of course, a boy | 
who was prompt in his sleep was prompt when | 
awake. He lived respected, had the confidence 
of his neighbors, and was placed in many offices 
of trust. 





---* 
CAT CHARMED BY A SNAKE. 

The Pensacola Odserver tells the following~ 
snake story: 

A young lady living in the city had a valued 
cat; and a day or two since, losing sight of it 
for an unusual length of time, was induced to 
iake a search for the missing pet. In a short 
time, to her surprise, she discovered the truant 
under the shade of a shrub, with a snake coiled 
around its body. The reptile, stretching forth 
it. pliant neck, and curving it to a vis a vis, 
held the charmed feline spell-bound.- The neigh- 
bors,—several in number,—were summoned to 
behold the scene. Finally a lad seized the snake 
by the tail, and placing a forked stick on its 
head, uncoiled his folds from around the cat. 
This done, both cat and snake lay with their 
gaze fastened upon each other; nor was the 
spell broken until the serpent died. 








> — 
“I AINT A GUN.” 

A little boy five years old, while writhing un- 
der the tortures of the ague, was told by his 
mother to rise up and take the powder she had 
prepared for him. 
“Powder, powder,” said he, raising himself on 
one clbow, and putting on a roguish smile, 
“Mother, I aint a gun!” 

ae 

SEVERE JUSTICE. 

A Milwaukee fellow, given to beating his wife 
for amusement, was set upon the other day by 
all the women of his neighborhood, armed with 
mops, brooms, shovels and tongs, and thorough- 
ly drubbed. His face was scratched, his hair 
and whiskers pulled out, and his body beaten 
black and blue. To conclude, the Amazons 
brought a cross and compelled him to make 
oath never to strike his wife again. 





ee Sen 
THE SUREST HAIR-DYE, 

A lady who, though in the autumn of life, had 
not lost all dreams of its spring, said to Douglas 
| Jerrold, “Leannot imagine what makes my hair 
turn se gray. I sometimes fancy it must be the 
essence of rosemary, with which my maid is in 
the habit of brushing it. What do you think?” 
“T am afraid, madam,” replied the distinguished 
dramatist, dryly, “that it is the essence of thyme. 
(time.) 

Sianeli 

A BAD SPELL OF WEATHER.—“‘Thomas, spell 
weather,” said a schoolmaster to one of his pu- 

ils. 

. “W-i-c-a-t-h-i-e-r, weather.” 

“Well, Thomas, you may sit down,” said the 
teacher. “I think that is the worst spell of 
weather we have had since Christmas.” 


A SCHOOLMASTER asked a class of boys the 
meaning of the word “appetite.” After a short 
pause, one little boy said, “I know, sir; when 
| ’'m eatin’ I'm happy, and when [’m done I'm 
tight.”’ 

Mrs. PARTINGTON, reading the health officer’s 
weekly reports, thinks that “Total” must be an 
awful malignant disease, since as many die of it 
as all the rest put together. 











vic ms 
FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1869. 


The first edition of ONE HuNDRED TnovsanD of Vick's 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and GUIDE IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN is now published. It makes a work of 
100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 150 Fine 
Wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and an el- 
| egant Colored Plate, 


| 
A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, gying pa and tborough direc- 
Soa he te ULTURE OF FLOWERS and VEGETA- 

ES. 
The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





CLEAR THE TRACE! 
BOT 8! 


Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies, 





OLIVER OPTIC'’S NEW STORY OF 
The Lake Shore Series 


Commences in No. 105, OLIVER OPTIC'’S MAGAZINE, Jan. 
2. The first number of the New Year. Ready at the 
bookstores and news depots to~day. 


An excellent opportunity to subscribe is now offered. 
Terms, $2 50 per year; $1 25 per volume of six months; ¢ 
cents per number. 

(Gy The only Illustrated Juvenile Magazine issued 
once a week. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE FOR 1868, 

Bound in one volume, splendidly illustrated. Ready to 
day. Price, $3 50. 





OLIVER OPTIC'S 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; 


—OR— 


LATEST BOOK, 


YounG AMERICA IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND, 


IGmo. Llustrated......ccceseeeseeee Gl 50. 


Being the fifth volume of 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands. l6mo, illustrated by Nast, Stevens, Per- 
kins and others. Per vol 
Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat. 
‘Teuth edition. . 
Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America in 
Ireland and Scotland. a 
Red Cross; or, Young America in England and 
ales. 


ales. 
Dikes and Ditches; or, Young America in Hol- 
land and Belgium. 
Palace and Cottage; or, Young America in 
France and Switzerland. 


JUST COMPLETED: 

THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 
Six vols. 48 illustrations. 

The Starry Flag; or, The Young Fisherman of 
Cape Ann. 

breaking Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 

Seek and Find; or, The Adventures of a Smart 

soy. 
Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. 
Make or Break; or, The Rich Man's Daughter. 


Down the River; or, Buck Bradford and his 
‘Tyrants. 


A BOOK EVERY SCHOOLBOY SHOULD READ 
CHANGING BASE; 


Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett, 
author of “On the Cam;"* 1émo. Ilustrated.$l 2 


Per VOl...-.000 - 135 








BOY LIFE AWAY “DOWN EAST.” 
ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘Good Old 
Times,” “Sparticus to the Gladiators,’ &c., 
&ec. To be completed in 6 vols. lémo. Il- 
lustrated. Per volume easnedeet ey 

1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

2. Charlie Bell, the Waif of Elm Island. 


1 25 





A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 
PROVERB SERIES. 


By Mrs. M. E. Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. 
To be completed in six volumes. 3 volumes 
now ready. 1émo. Ilustrated. Per vol... $1 
COMPRISING : : 
Birds of a Feather. 4 
Fine Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 
Handsome is that Handsome Does. 





AN EXCELLENT SUNDAY SCHOOL SERIES. 
ALDEN JUVENILES. 
By Joseph Alden, D. D. 


The Cardinal Flower. 
The Lost Lamb. 


4vols. Til. Pervol..cts 


Henry Ashton. 
The Lighthearted Girl. 


THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 


By May Mannermg. To be completed in six 
volumes. Illustrated. Per vol......--+++++ 

. Climbing the Rope. 

. Billy Grimes’s Favorite. 

. The Cruise of the Dashaway. 

. The Little Spaniard. 


CON 


“FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES." 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


By Sophie May, author of “Little Prudy.” To 
be completed in six vols. Ill. Per vol,....75¢ts 


Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother's. 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 
Dotty Dimple out West. 
Dotty Dimple at Play. 
Dotty Dimple at School. 
6. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 


eee 


(In press.) 


“ 





“THE UNAPPROACHABLE SERIES." 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 


eee 


By Sophie May. Now complete. Six volumes. 


Handsomely illustrated, in a neat box. Per 


volume.... 
Little Prudy 









cence D008 


Little Prudy's Sister Susie. 
Litae Prudy’s Captain Horace. 
Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story Book. 
Littie Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 


id, on receipt 





customers, to whom itis sent free without ap 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. dress 








usual with him, performed the ceremony in a 


2—3weop JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent 
mail, postp 


of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHDRS, 
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149 Washington St., Bostol 
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